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ABSTRACT 

To provide an opportunity for state ana local 
government officials to exchange information on the problem of 
providing public employment for the disadvantaged, a 2-day workshop 
was held at the University of North Carolina in November 1969. This 
report includes a resume of the workshop sessions and nine papers 
presented by participants. All aspects of the problem were discussed, 
with emphasis cn maintaining merit principles while removing 
unnecessary job barriers. (BH) 
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From the very outset, the principal measure of progress 
toward equality will he that of employment. It is the primary 
source of individual or group identity. In America what you do 
is what you are: to do nothing is to be nothing; to do little 

is to be little. The equations are implacable and blunt, and 
ruthlessly public. 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
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Introduction 



In November, 1969, the Institute of Dovernment and the 
North Carolina Chapter of the Public Personnel Association co- 
operated with the National Civil Service League, whose headquar- 
ters are in Washington, D.C., in sponsoring a workshop on "Public 
Personnel Management and the Disadvantaged." The workshop was 
held at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill on Nov- 
ember 18-19, 1969. The official attendance at the two-day pro- 
gram was approximately 133 persons . 

As a nonpartisan, nonprofit citizens' organization, the 
National Civil Service League is dedicated to promoting effi- 
ciency in local, state, and federal governments. Its activities 
relating to research, education, counseling, and advisory ser- 
vices are intended to promote improvements in public management. 

A primary concern is the quality of public administration at all 
levels of government. The League's current survey of state and 
local government personnel practices seeks to determine how and 
why the disadvantaged are systematically excluded from public 
employment and what the government jurisdictions are doing to 
utilise the disadvantaged. 

Its activities relating to employment of the disadvantaged 
are supported by a project associated with the Office of Econo- 
mic Opportunity, the Department of Labor, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. By sponsoring workshops in var- 
ious states, the League hopes to facilitate hiring the disadvan- 
taged in the public service by encouraging the removal of those 
merit system job barriers that are unduly restrictive. Broadly 
defined, the disadvantaged include "those who are educationally, 
socially, economically, or otherwise deprived." According to the 
League approach, the action plan is "to facilitate the hiring of 
the disadvantaged under merit principles." 

The North Carolina workshop sessions, covering portions of 
two days, dealt with the problem areas concerning the employment 
ofjihe disadvantaged by the State of North Carolina and surrounding 
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states and their local governments. The title of the keynote 
speech, presented by George H. Esser, Jr. , Program Adviser for the 
Ford Foundation, was identical with the central theme of the work” 
shop. Esser 's plea to the workshop participants was summarized 
vividly in his concluding statement: 

. . . the task you are undertaking is not simply intended to 
respond to legal demands. The task you are undertaking is 
central to the task of the American people — to bring in the 
one- third who were left out, to bring them in quickly and 
productively, to restore their confidence in American insti- 
tutions, and to demonstrate, for once and for all, that our 
institutions are not just designed for the white man, for the 
educated man, for the middle class man. They are designed and 
work for all men, to assure all men equal opportunities, equal 
justice, and the full advantage of our constitutional free- 
doms. 
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Tile workshop involved local public officials from the same 
general geographical area. Through an exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation about employment practices, methods of increasing public 
employment for the disadvantaged were explored. Much attention was 
given to the job barriers, both institutionalized and otherwise, 
that restrict entrance into government employment of minority 
groups and others who are handicapped because of lack of education 
and skills. 

The case studies dealt with the legal, administrative, budget- 
ary, recruitment, classification, testing, and training aspects of 
hiring the disadvantaged. The problem situation given each study 
group was intended to stimulate thinking. The conclusions of each 
discussion group were reported back to the entire workshop group 
in reporting sessions. 

A primary purpose of the several workshop sessions was to 
bring together key public officials from local and state government 
to exchange information and help solve the problem of increasing 
public employment for the disadvantaged. Such an exchange of ideas 
and sharing of experiences about implementing training programs 
tends to promote a more receptive environment for hiring the dis- 
advantaged in public service. The goal is to maintain merit prin- 
ciples insofar as possible by bringing understanding and pressure 
to remove those job barriers that discriminate against the so- 
called "unemployables . 11 

The general study committees discussed the main issues in- 
volved in the planning stages of a special employment program for 
the disadvantaged in some detail. The difficulty of persuading 
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those who do not have the minimal qualifications for employment 
to participate in special programs designed to upgrade their 
skills and general abilities was strongly emphasized. Special 
recruitment efforts, effective training avenues, and career- 
building opportunities are areas that must receive sympathetic 
attention when administrative actions and legislative support 
are forthcoming for placement of the disadvantaged in public 
positions . 

Attendance, the problems discussed, the feelings exposed, 
and the possibilities posed all indicated that the North Caro- 
lina workshop was highly successful. Whether any significant 
results will stem from the challenging program remains to be 
seen. Since relatively few top management officials or state 
and community leaders attended, the likelihood of program imple- 
mentation was diminished considerably,, Many who attended were 
already dedicated and sensitive to the employment needs of the 
disadvantaged. Those who were skeptical and who had "heard the 
story before" may have gained some new insights and understand- 
ing. Most of those officials in responsible government posi- 
tions appeared to agree to some of the suggested employment 
practices and "played the game" in a workshop setting. Whether 
they had serious intentions of promoting such practices in their 
own agencies may be another matter. Until and unless manpower 
shortages dictate the hiring of the disadvantaged, it is doubt- 
ful that the information and experience of the North Carolina 
workshop will result in any significant local and state programs 
for training and qualifying the deprived categories, both white 
and black, for improved government employment opportunities. 
Other factors, such as federal financial assistance, disruptions 
and threats of disruption by the minority groups, and changes in 
attitudes among government employees, could hasten the active 
recruitment and training of the disadvantaged in the state. 

This report contains the keynote speech, other speeches, a 
selected resume of the reports of the workshop sessions, and the 
comments of selected panelists. 



William H. Cape 
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The Public Sector and the 

Disadvantaged 



WILLIAM H. CAPE 

Institute of Government 
University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 

Hiring the disadvantaged in the public sector under merit 
principles requires understanding and cooperation on the part 
of state and local government officials and the citizens. One 
need is to remove unnecessary job barriers, whether formal or 
informal, that presently restrict the employment of the disad- 
vantaged in governmental positions. A major thrust in this di- 
rection would help update the present personnel systems and de- 
velop better programs to increase public manpower by training 
and employing those with low levels of skills. The basic prob- 
lems include removing unnecessarily restrictive provisions in 
the public personnel regulations, overcoming the racial barriers 
to employment, developing improved attitudes toward employing 
those who have not had an opportunity to acquire job skills, 
motivating those who are largely unskilled or discriminated * 
against to pursue public employment, and developing ways for the 
disadvantaged to climb the ladder once they have gained training 
and experience in lower-level public positions. 

A specially designed employment program to recruit the dis- 
advantaged for a governmental unit requires the support of top 
management, the active involvement of supervisors, and the ac- 
ceptance of such efforts by the lower— echelon employees. What 
is needed is an ability by the regular staff to understand the 
worker's problems, and ideally the latter's acceptance of a 
first-line supervisor or counselor. To be successful, the dis- 
advantaged worker must have confidence in himself when trying to 
solve a problem either on or off the job. With people who have 
been left out of the midstream of public positions— whether 
through lack of education, conviction for a felony, racial pre- 
judice, or physical injury— the personal environment in which 
they find themselves is crucial in their willingness to accept 
the institution's norms. It is most difficult for them to 
accept the middle-class attitudes, time practices, task se- 
quences, and implicit values embodied in the typical government 
work situation. 



To be effective, governmental officials must build support 
systems for the disadvantaged. To have self-respect, to be pro- 
ductive, and to accept what is expected of them in the work en- 
vironment is a new experience for many poorly educated and un- 
skilled people. Their attitudes, often characterized by absen- 
teeism and tardiness, seem to reflect an apparent expectation of 
failure. They need special assistance to help them adjust to 
their work environment. Other elements relating to personal at- 
titudes concern appropriate behavior, acceptable dress, and ac- 
tual agency involvement. The initial training needs typically 
concern entry-level job-skills development, remedial formal 
education courses, and human relations discussions. The worker 
from a background that does not understand the middle-class work 
environment — including punctuality, set working hours, and fixed 
days worked per week — requires patience, understanding, and time- 
consuming efforts from public managers. These nearly defeated 
persons must be helped in simple ways if they are to become self- 
respected and* self-supporting in the governments labor force. 

Prejudiced attitudes, biased treatment, segregated work 
assignments, social ostracism and expressions of indifference 
and hostility are alleged with reference to hiring the disadvan- 
taged, especially by the minority group members. Many public 
employers have gained a reputation for a general lack of sensi- 
tivity toward uneducated and untrained people. These employers 
often feel that their responsibility ends if they avoid specific 
instances of discrimination in employment practices. It may 
never occur to them — or little concern them — that totally unwar- 
ranted qualification standards or the specific discriminatory 
testing practices used to qualify persons for job performance 
may generally discriminate. 



Equal Employment Opportunities 

The lack of equal employment opportunities in both govern- 
ment and business is a frequent complaint. Those in lower-level 
governmental jobs report limited access to better positions, es- 
pecially at the supervisory level. White supervisors are common* 
ly used for black employees, but many jurisdictions do not pro- 
mote blacks to supervise white personnel. Since promotions are 
often based on such factors as formal education, specific types 
of experience, and written and oral examinations, the complaints 
among many of the disadvantaged are to the effect that they are 
passed over by arbitrary standards based on artificial values 
and standards. Although there may be valid reasons for not pro- 
moting a particular public employee who receives an acceptable 
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efficiency rating, they are often not explained to the one di- 
rectly involved. 

A recent study of the U.S. Commission on Civil lights titled 
For ALL the People, By ALL the People concluded that the 
local and state governments have not assured equal job opportu- 
nity. Minority group members are often not hired for responsible 
government positions even though they have the necessary educa- 
tion and experience requirements. Often they are excluded en- 
tirely from decision-making positions. Where they hold higher- 
status positions, their tasks usually relate only to the prob- 
lems of minority groups. Although the study reported an over- 
all unfavorable occupational status of minorities in state and 
local governments, it also found that "they generally have better 
access to white-collar jobs (in such governments) than in private 
employment. *' 

The 1969 study conducted by the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion concluded that 

. . . minority applicants frequently are subjected to a 
variety of screening and selection devices which bear 
little if any relation to the needs of the job, but which 
place them at a disadvantage in their efforts to obtain 
government employment. 

It also observed that "there have been few efforts by State and 
local governments to eliminate such unequal selection devices." 

Much job discrimination, then, is attributed to racial dis- 
crimination both deliberate and inadvertent. The emphasis on 
training opportunities over specific antidiscrimination measures 
may be the politically more feasible approach to promoting em- 
ployment of the disadvantaged, but such emphasis is questioned 
by knowledgeable people. Minority incomes continue to lag behind 
those of whites for a number of reasons, including discrimination 
and lack of education or training and acceptable experience. Such 
deficiencies are pertinent factors in a lower occupational status. 
While the direct attacks on discrimination generate political 
protests and pressures, there appears to be less resistance in 
the attempt to circumvent the policies of outright discrimination 
by increasing funds for manpower training programs. These pro- 
grams tend, according to some opinions and surveys, to keep mi- 
norities out of the unemployed statistics and delay their involve- 
ment in the nation’s work force. 

Many governmental officials do not make concerted efforts to 
seek out qualified minority and other less-qualified disadvantaged 
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applicants. Such efforts are essential if the patterns of em- 
ployment discrimination and the "hard-core uneraployables" are to 
be broken. For example, minority group members are least likely 
to learn about and seek jobs where few if any minorities are em- 
ployed. Since personal referrals are the most frequent method of 
securing jobs, minority persons are more likely to learn about and 
apply for positions in those agencies in which they are tradition- 
ally employed. This means, then, if the patterns of employment 
segregation and discrimination are to be breached, that a system- 
atic, comprehensive program of firsthand personal recruitment of 
minorities must be pursued. 

A major task is to motivate the disadvantaged, black and 
white, to seek education and training for self-improvement. Var- 
ious federally supported community training projects are intend- 
ed to persuade the youthful underachievers with ability — under- 
achieving because of their impoverished backgrounds — to finish 
high school, go to college, or enroll in quality vocational 
courses. These youngsters need personal guidance in preparing 
for a productive adulthood and assistance in getting employment 
chances with career opportunities. 

The adult disadvantaged- — especially if they are unemployed, 
underemployed, or systematically discriminated against over the 
years — may resist initial efforts to help them. Their willing- 
ness to be trained in special skill areas will not be enthusias- 
tic if employment prospects are not good before the training 
period. The outlook is brighter when a job is assured when they 
have finished a training program successfully. It is difficult 
to promote training among the disadvantaged when employment bar- 
riers remain the same. 
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Job Requirements 

Some established job requirements for government positions — 
i.e., educational achievements, performance on written and oral 
examinations, residency, etc, — are inaccurate indicators of 
average ability to perform satisfactorily on the job and discrimi- 
nate against otherwise qualified whites and minority group ap- 
plicants. Middle-class-oriented written examinations, for exam- 
ple, do this. Since many such tests — typically emphasizing knowl- 
edge rather than actual performance of required duties — have not 
been validated, the majority group members have an advantage in 
scoring higher on the examinations. 
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Oral examinations, whether used in addition to or in lieu of 
written tests, have an element of subjectivity. Such evaluations 
can be manipulated to the detriment of the disadvantaged group 
applicants. Oral interview boards often are criticized because 
they have no minority group members, because they are composed of 
highly educated interviewers with little or no experience in deal- 
ing with minorities, and because they evaluate personal traits 
that are not directly concerned with the duties of the government 
positions involved. The minimum steps to reduce such complaints 
include minority representation on interview boards, briefing of 
board members on the anxieties and fears facing minority appli- 
cants, providing preparatory material for applicants to study 
before the interview, and tape-recording interviews to refer to 
when complaints are made against the interviewers. 

Often an effective means to evaluate an applicants quali- 
fications is the performance test. Evaluating ability to perform 
the actual tasks associated with the job may eliminate arbitrary 
and irrelevant factors like the verbal and knowledge abilities 
inherent in written tests. Although time-consuming and expen- 
sive to administer, such on-the-job tests in various positions 
may be more valid than written tests. Also, the disadvantaged 
can see the direct application of valid competition among appli- 
cants for the positions they are seeking. At the same time, 
where such tests are relevant, they give some assurance that 
only qualified applicants are placed on the eligible lists. 

Since the probationary period allows public employers to dismiss 
new employees easily, any mischoices made through liberalization 
of the selection process to accommodate the disadvantaged can be 
remedied during the initial period of employment. 

Other job requirements imposed on applicants for government 
positions which are unrelated to capability in the performance 
of jobs include citizenship, minimum residency requirements, 
voter registration in the jurisdictions and "proper" party affi- 
liation. Because of discriminatory housing practices or lack of 
housing and lack of or inadequacy of public transportation in 
many areas, the disadvantaged are unable to accept public employ- 
ment in particular geographical areas. Many disadvantaged indi- 
viduals are unwilling to move to distant areas for uncertain em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Public jurisdictions typically investigate potential employ- 
ees for police records. As a disqualification from public em- 
ployment, such background investigations tend to affect the mi- 
nority groups more than the whites. The minority members often 
appear to be more subject to arrest without probable cause. Since 
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the application forms ordinarily request such information, many 
disadvantaged persons who have arrest records simply do not apply 
for public positions. Applicants have no way of knowing how im- 
portant their prior arrest and conviction records are in the em- 
ployee selection process. In practice, evaluation of these records 
results in placing many applicants with criminal records — depend- 
ing on such factors as age at the time of arrest, type of offense, 
nature of position sought^ and so forth — on eligibility lists. 

Yet minority groups often believe that the screening process re- 
lating to them can be consciously or unconsciously unusually me- 
ticulous when it involves arrests and convictions. 

The 1969 report of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights re- 
ferred to earlier states that the "barriers to equal opportunity 
for minority group members are greater in police and fire depart- 
ments than in any other area of State and local government.” The 
survey found that "Negroes were conspicuously absent from posi- 
tions above the level of patrolman or fireman." The Commission 
stated that such departments have "discouraged minority persons 
from joining their ranks by failure to recruit effectively and 
by permitting unequal treatment on the job, including unequal 
promotional opportunities, discriminatory job assignments, and 
harassment by fellow workers." At the same time, the intensive 
minority recruitment efforts by police departments are sometimes 
hampered by the tension and hostility between the minorities and 
the police agencies. 

It is obvious that the civil service or merit systems do 
not necessarily assure equal opportunity or equal treatment for 
disadvantaged persons. In particular, administrators may violate 
the merit concept and thereby practice discrimination. The per- 
sonnel practices and procedures developed over the years are not 
necessarily valid today, yet the disadvantaged may still be dis- 
couraged from even applying for positions in the public agencies. 
Since the personnel agencies have considerable discretion in de- 
veloping the mechanics of the selection process, the minimum 
qualifications for eligibility for each class of positions are 
determined. If they are set validly, the merit concept is pro- 
tected. If the required qualifications are not particularly re- 
lated to the jobs to be performed, then those who could fill the 
positions are denied entry by the M system. ” The decision in es- 
tablishing passing scores, manipulating the use of employee eli- 
gibility lists, leaving positions vacant to avoid hiring minori- 
ties — all of these are discriminatory practices that may be fol- 
lowed which do not treat all persons equally. 
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Emp loyncn t Programs for the Dis.idvan t.igeJ 

To achieve equality in state and local government employment, 
the United States Commission on Civil Rights has recommended that 
a continuous program of employment equality be adopted and main- 
tained to fulfill the obligation under the equal protection clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. Such efforts are to assure' "that 
current employment practices are non-discriminatory" and "that 
the continuing effects of past discriminatory practices are un- 
done." All such efforts, according to the Commission, should 
include the following elements: 

1. An evaluation of employment practices and employee utiliza- 
tion patterns adequate to show the nature and extent of bar- 
riers to equal opportunity for minorities and of any discrim- 
inatory underutilization of minorities. 

2. Preparation and implementation of a program of action which 
is calculated: 

a. to eliminate or neutralize all discriminatory barriers 
to equal employment opportunity; and 

b. to undo any patterns of minority underutilization which 
have been brought about by past discrimination. 



The solutions to the problems of unemployment and underem- 
ployment, especially when many positions are unfilled in the 
state and local government agencies, can be supported by generat- 
ing public interest and by exerting the influence of public in- 
terest groups. For example, the goals of the National Alliance 
of Businessmen include the training, to some extent with govern- 
ment subsidies and employment, of several hundred thousand of 
the hard-core unemployed within the next few years. 

The National Civil Service League plans to seek acceptance 
in its effort to hire the disadvantaged by providing the services 
that follow: 

Co-sponsor a major national conference of key leaders in 
government, public personnel management, business, industry 
organized labor and civil rights organizations. 

. Prepare and disseminate basic issues, papers, and reports to 
stimulate public discussion and action. 

Sponsor and conduct regional state and local meetings and 
seminars to encourage citizen interest. 
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Furnish data and survey information which will lead to the 
revision of state and local civil services. 

Establish and maintain a national mailing list of organiza- 
tions and individuals to help effect program goals. 

Strengthen and modernize civil service systems by encourag- 
ing those principles of merit employment which reflect the 
needs of society and concepts of modern personnel manage- 
ment . 

Encourage the development of career ladders for public per- 
sonnel under merit principles* 

Support the initiation of merit systems in state and local 
governments now hiring through patronage. 

In the implementation stage of the public employment and 
the disadvantaged project, the National Civil Service League 
plans to establish a consulting service for the local and state 
governments. The information to be provided will concern the 
following: 

Techniques for creating new positions in the public ser- 
! vice. . . especially in those areas where personnel is in # 

short supply. 

Recruitment techniques that jurisdictions have used success- 
fully in recruiting the disadvantaged. 

i Training for supervisors who orient the newly employed dis- 

advantaged to public service. 

Job-screening techniques that will lessen cultural bias in 
testing. 

Job analysis that can: ; 

(1) relieve the professional worker of many nonprofes- 
sional tasks, and 

(2) create new positions that could encompass work of 
a nonprofessional nature. 

State and local public employment practices are covered by 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. However, two federal 

programs are intended specifically to promote equal opportunity 
in certain state and local government programs: (l) the Federal 

18 ' . 
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Standards fo. a Merit System of Personnel Administration primari- 
ly covers public assistance and state health programs, state em- 
ployment and unemployment insurance programs, and civil defense 
programs ; and (2) the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
contracts with local public housing and urban renewal agencies in- 
cluding nondiscriminatory requirements. A recent study concluded 
that 

Neither program has been effective in providing equal oppor- 
tunity for minority group members. No effective standards 
and guidelines have been established for an affirmative ac- 
tion program to correct past discriminatory practices and 
to increase opportunities for minorities. The limited ef- 
forts which have been made have not been successful. 

In its efforts to improve public personnel management, the 
National Civil Service League seeks to initiate an action program 
making it possible for the state and local governments to employ 
larger numbers of the disadvantaged. The principle goals are: 

To develop for the disadvantaged, productive meaningful jobs 
within the career civil service of state, county, and munici- 
pal governments throughout the country. 

To encourage and facilitate the hiring of disadvantaged per- 
sons in jobs other than traditional service- type occupations. 

To encourage and publicize improvements in recruitment prac- 
tices, screening procedures, standards, and selection pro- 
cesses that enhance employment opportunities for the dis- 
advantaged. 

To formulate a Model Program for Public Employment of the 
Disadvantaged and a revised Model Civil Service Law which 
will encourage desirable changes in state and local civil 
service legislation. 

In developing a Model Program for Public Employment of the 
Disadvantaged, the League is surveying the personnel practices 
among the state and local governments. The over-all goal is to 
discover those methods that are successful in utilizing the 
limited knowledge and skills of the disadvantaged. Disseminating in- 
formation on the survey findings should elicit specific proposals 
on what the public entities can do to use the largely unskilled 
labor force better. 

One problem area involves disseminating information on what 
federal financial aid and programs are available to improve the 
public service employment opportunities for the disadvantaged. 
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Another type of assistance relates to drafting a series of class 
descriptions for government entrance-level positions that can 
utilize the abilities of these people. The plan is to provide 
technical assistance on how to increase the number of jobs with 
career opportunities for disadvantaged persons. 



Toward the Future 

In the final analysis, one of the most challenging respon- 
sibilities of government in the area of personnel administration 
is to recruit, train, anu retain people presently relegated to 
the disadvantaged categories. Whether the personal deficiencies 
relate to education, skills, personal habits, attitudes, or dis- 
criminatory practices oh the part of others, these people deserve 
opportunities to develop self-respect, to be self-supporting, and 
to join the ranks of the gainfully employed. It is incumbent 
upon government officials, as well as those in business, to en- 
tice the disadvantaged into the world of work and accomplishment. 
The usual training practices and employment requirements for gov- 
ernment employment are inadequate. Helping the disadvantaged 
and so-called hard-core unemployed to adjust to working environ- 
ments is an effort to help solve the problems of our society. 



Public Personnel Management 
and the Disadvantaged 

GEORGE H. ESSER, JR. 

Program Adviser 
The Ford Foundation 
Chapel Hill 

Ten years ago, or even five years ago, a North Carolinian 
could survey the condition of government in this state and smug- 
ly conclude that he lived in a favored land. 

As we moved toward the affluence of the sixties, we had 
some reason to bless the poverty of our earlier years. Because 
we had no great cities until well into the twentieth century, we 
escaped the corruption and spoils that marked city government in 
this country in the latter third of the nineteenth century and 
in the early years of the twentieth. Government was small scale, 
fitted to a land of fanners and small towns. Governmental insti- 
tutions were simple, and our expectations from government were 
limited. Governmental actions were personal and uncomplicated, 
fitted to an agricultural economy in which everyone was poor or 
almost poor, and everyone knew each other. North Carolinians 
were a homogeneous people, a Bible-loving and God-fearing people, 
and the ethics of our Puritanism became deeply rooted in our gov- 
ernmental practices. 

As our towns began to grow into cities, we looked outside, 
the state and early and directly imported the governmental reforms 
first advocated as the cure for the sins of the large cities. The 
city manager form of government became more widespread for town 
and city and county alike. We accepted and put into practice 
that the city manager was the professional administrator, that 
mayors were to be seen but rarely heard, that city councils were 
chosen from among the best-informed business and professional 
men in the city, and that councils fixed general policy for mana- 
gers to implement. We adopted land-use planning in advance of 
other states, approached municipal functions like water and sew- 
ers from a scientific point of view, pioneered in state-city co- 
operation for highway systems, and led the way in strengthening 
county government . Because we had escaped the ravages of politi- 
cal patronage and the spoils system, few of our cities felt the 



need for civil service systems. Rather, we rode the tide of the 
newer practices in public personnel administration in the city 
manager, with help as necessary from qualified assistants. And 
the managers steadily introduced measures to improve the quality 
of public administration without the leveling effect of bureau- 
cratic civil service systems that often protected positions with- 
out regard to the adequacy of performance. 

This view is oversimplified, but all generalizations are 
oversimplified. When we view state government over the same 
period, the same general directions can be perceived. The State 
Merit System, introduced by mandate from the federal government, 
applied only to employment in the Social Security agencies. Al- 
though the merit system has been widely and frequently damned, 
some thoughtful observers point out that it has made great con- 
tributions to sound personnel administration in this state, in- 
fluencing directly the movement toward adequate salaries for 
competent state employees, encouraging the spread of job classi- 
fication, and introducing and helping promote sound personnel 
policies. This influence led directly to the reputation for 
quality in the state 1 s personnel system today. 

And so where do we stand today? Why is this workshop neces- 
sary? How do we evaluate the quality of government today and 
most particularly the quality of personnel administration? Can 
we be as smug today as we were ten years ago? Have we lost our 
standards of excellence, our efforts to improve performance? 

Despite the fact that we have not lost or diluted our stan- 
dards of excellence or our efforts to improve our performance, 
we are not so well off today, and the reason is perfectly obvious. 
Ten years ago local and state government was by_ and £f two- thirds 
of the people, but ostensibly for all the people. In those in- 
tervening years the one-third of our people who are black or 
brown have risen up to demand their rights to participate in 
government and indeed in all the privileges of citizenship, to 
throw off the shackles of legal and economic and political segre- 
gation and discrimination, to assert their own interpretation of 
democratic values and governmental needs and programs, and to ask 
for justice and equality now . Many of us have come to dislike 
very much the term "disadvantaged," but the black man will say and 
does say that if he is disadvantaged, it is the fault of the white 
man — because it is the white man who governed all those years, 
who made provision for inadequate schools in the black community, 
who denied the black man access to jobs in business and in gov- 
ernment, who denied the black man a role in government. 
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In our efforts to perfect our democratic institutions, in our 
efforts to achieve peaceful communities with justice for all, in 
our -f forts to insure a good education for all our children, in 
our efforts to administer fair and honest and effective public 
personnel systems, it is most important that we hear what the 
black man i£ saying to us rather than to succumb to the temptation 
to hear what we think the black man should be saying. And as we 
listen, we must exercise patience and understanding without fear ; 
understands 'g that members of every minority group have had to 
throw off a greater fear that they have lived with every day from 
childhood; understanding that this is the first generation of Ne- 
groes and Indians and Mexican-Americans that has not had to be 
taught how to live under legal discrimination; understanding that 
the. younger generation does not comprehend why legal rights cannot 
be simply translated into equal opportunities. 

For the black man is saying something more than simply assert- 
ing his desire to become a junior partner in white institutions. 

He is seeking political and economic power and identity and respon- 
sibility. And he is challenging some of our basic governmental 
practices and institutions as being inherently discriminatory. 

He is asking why, if he is a citizen, federal legislation is 
still needed to force most southern counties, including many in 
our state, to permit registration of black people to vote. 

He is challenging the concept of at-large elections that per- 
mit the white majority to deny the black man — and the poor man — 
assured representation on many city councils and county commissions. 

He is raising questions about the values of middle-class Amer- 
ica and of professional public administrators, who reflect those 
values — values that define as "necessary and good," for example, 
such programs as urban renewal and expressways that more often 
than not sweep away the poor man T s home without providing him a 
good alternative for housing. He is challenging the attitudes of 
the personnel of housing authorities, social services, and employ- 
ment services that too often have been patronizing, if not insult- 
ing, in their relationships with the poor black man. He is demand- 
ing that his point of view on education, and housing, and health 
services, and the administration of justice be heard; and his point 
of view is often contrary to the way that v;e look on these same 
issues. But if you stop a moment and try to see those same issues 
from his point of view, the inherent justice of his concerns begins 
to come through. 

Finally, he is asking why, if he is to have equal rights and 
opportunities, there are so few jobs in government for him, 
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particularly jobs that carry responsibility and authority and 
decent wages. He is challenging the very standards of public 
personnel administration that seem to include white people in 
and black people out. 

We need not belabor the point that white people and black 
people see the world very differently. In 1968 the North Carolina 
Fund employed a national polling organization to define black and 
white attitudes toward one another across a whole range of prob- 
lems.! The results were not unexpected, but they provide us a 
quantitative basis for understanding our problem. White people do 
believe that they are smarter, more energetic, and more reliable 
than black people. They believe that people are poor because they 
are lazy, that they are unemployed or seek welfare because they 
are lazy and no-count. They believe that Negroes, on the other 
hand, do have the same opportunities as white people, and that 
they could make it on their own if they only tried. 

To no one* s surprise, Negroes held almost diametrically op- 
posite views. And a similar poll by CBS during the same period 
confirmed our North Carolina poll’s findings and found the same 
attitudes everywhere in this country. 

Other surveys in this state support the poor black man on 
those points that can be quantified. 2 Contrary to myth, the only 
able-bodied poor who receive welfare assistance are mothers of 
young children. Ninety-seven per cent of the male heads of house- 
holds in poor communities are working, and about half of those 
work more than forty hours a week. Poverty is more related to 
low wages than to unwillingness to work, and low wages are more 
related to a low-wage, labor-intensive economy than any other 
factor. 

I cite these facts, knowing that many of them are familiar 
to you. As we approach public personnel management in these tur- 
bulent times, however, I think that we must make a very special 
effort to seek and develop the rare ability to understand how 
public employees and prospective employees of all races differ in 
their views of our community, our state, our nation. If we do 
not, we will not achieve the successful democratic institutions 
that are the foundation of a peaceful and achieving society. The 
anger, the frustration, the alienation now found between men and 
women in the same community are realities with which we will have 
to live for years to come. We will be asked to understand much 
that we cannot easily understand, to deal with demands we find 
unreasonable and irrational, and we will live with tension and 
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suspicion. But ’f it is any comfort — and 1 find it small comfort— 
I have discovered that poor people and black people, outside of 
government, often look upon what we say and do with the same 
frustration, as representing the same unreasonable and irrational 
attitudes, as encouraging the same suspicion. 

I have also found from perconal experience, in an organiza- 
tion 45 per cent of whose emp.loyees were black and a significant 
portion disadvantaged, that black and white people can work to- 
gether and enjoy mutual respect. My greatest satisfaction has 
been to see people grow and develop, take pride in themselves, 
and overcome their fear and their poverty. Of course I am famil- 
iar with the militants, with whom I often disagree. But I ask 
myself — "How would I respond under similar circumstances?" And 
the militants, I can assure you, are like you and me in their 
love for family and their children and a stable and fair and pro- 
ductive society. 

Our national task, I repeat, is one of reconciliation, and 
it will be the hardest task we have ever undertaken. 

Let me row return to the question How do we evaluate public 
personnel administration today. As a matter of fact, based on our 
traditional standards, the quality of public personnel administra- 
tion in North Carolina is pretty good. We can stand our system, 
our policies, our practices up against the best in the country 
without apology. But when we come to the facts on employment — 
measured by the standard of government by, of, and for all the 
people — the hard questions are raised. The easiest statistics to 
examine are those in state government, last analyzed by the Good 
Neighbor Council in 1968. Let me quote from some of their find- 
ings: 

1. Of the 49,296 employees in State Government at the end 
of the summer of 1968, 8,423 or 17.1% were non-white. 

This figure represents an increase of 1.5% over the 
15.6% figure determined in 1966. 

2. The rate at which Negroes have been employed in State 
Government has improved dramatically. Between 1964 and 
1966, Negroes represented only 13% of all new hirings; 
between 1966 and 1968, they represented more than 28% 
of all newly hired persons. 

3. As determined in 1966 and in 1964, more than 80% of all 
Negro employees were concentrated in the areas of Educa- 
tion, and Health and Hospitals. 
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4. Almost without exception, the number of Negro employees 
in predominantly Negro institutions has declined once 
again during the past two years. Now only 3 out of every 
8 Negro employees are found in such facilities. One-half 
of all Negroes were similarly situated in 1966; nearly 3 
out of 5 were in all-Negro offices in 1964. 

5. Twenty-seven of the 57 nori-Education or Health-connected 
agencies had no Negro employees. Most were small, how- 
ever. Only 2.4% of all State employees worked in all- 
white offices. 

6. The nine largest non-Education or Health-connected agen- 
cies employed 21,382 persons, of whom only 5.0% were Ne- 
groes or Indians. 

7. Negroes now constitute 12.1% of all Raleigh-based employ- 
ees. This figure is up significantly from the 6.4% found 
in 1964. Negroes currently comprise 1,579 of the 11,394 
employees in the Capital. 

8. The percentage of Negrees in high-level professional, 
semi-professional, managerial and clerical positions has 
risen from 5.5% of the total non-white employment in 1964 
to 8.4% in 1968. 

9. While the percentage of Negroes in clerical and semi- 
professional positions has risen, the percentage in pro- 
fessional and managerial positions had declined. 

10. The percentage of Negroes in traditional jobs remains at 
about 63%. 

11. The three positions alone of janitor, maid, and attendant 
occupy 2,316 Negroes or 27.5% of all Negro employees. 

12. In State Government, Negro women still average a higher 
salary than do Negro men. 

By our traditional standards, this is progress. But measured 
by the expectations of the black man, this "progress’' is evidence 
of our continuing unwillingness to open the doors to a fair share 
of jobs, particularly of the skilled and professional jobs. 

But many of you will have objections, based on your recent 
experience. You may say that the record should not be interpreted 
as reflecting racial discrimination but rather the fact that members 
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of minority groups do not meet the qualifications for your jobs. 

You may point out that you are under tremendous pressure to raise 
the standards for employment so as to increase efficiency and to 
justify higher salaries. These are laudable goals, and it may be 
that these qualifications are not being directly met. 

You may point out that the traditions in many of your depart- 
ments, particularly the police and fire departments, call for every 
new employee to come in at the lowest entry level and compete with 
his peers for promotion over a long period of years. You cannot, 
you will say, make it possible now for black men to enter a higher 
levels. You may point out that they will not stay on the job, that 
turnover is very high. You may point out that some of your depart- 
ments refuse to request or employ black men and women, despite your 
efforts to encourage them 'to do so. 

I recognize and accept at face value all these and the other 
objections that you may make. 

But I submit that these objections, however valid and how- 
ever compelling, serve more to define the magnitude of your task 
than to rationalize the number of jobs and the kinds of jobs that 
Negroes and other minority group members can, should, and must 
fill in the years to come. I admit the difficulties of having to 
readjust a segregated work force into an integrated work force. 

I recognize and understand your problems in recruitment, in find- 
ing persons who meet your standards in education and experience, 
in helping to battle excessive turnover. 

But if creative public personnel administrators — you and 
legislators and city councxlmen and county commissioners and 
managers and department heads — cannot raise the level of minority 
employment to a level at least proportionate to the population of 
the minority in your community without sacrificing the quality of 
governmental performance, the result will be a geometric increase 
in what we face today — a widespread lack of confidence in govern- 
ment by the black man and the brown man, a lack of confidence 
perhaps as serious as that lack of confidence that 200 years ago 
was characterized by the phrase "Taxation without representation 
is tyranny." 

It is not enough to fall back on the concept of the majority 
vote, when for decades the operative force has been a white-vote 
majority. It is not enough to fall back on qualifications and 
policies and orocedures that were developed for and applied to a 
white work force. Confidence in government on the part of the 
minority as well as the majority is the basis of peaceful govern- 
ment, and the most significant element in that confidence is their 
participation in governmental policy and administration. And this 
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must be achieved sooner rather than later, and without sacrificing 
the qualitative standards you all seek. 

Recently the U.S. Civil Rights Commission published a special 
report that should be bed-time reading for everyone in this room. 
Entitled For ALL the People, By ALL the People, A Report on Equal 
Opportunity in State and Local Government Employment, the report 
surveys in depth the "employment of minority groups by state and 
'local government in seven metropolitan areas, including Atlanta, 
Houston, Memphis, and Baton Rouge in the South. The findings 
are probably what one would expect. The analysis is complicated 
because, as in North Carolina, large numbers of public employees 
are found in unskilled, low-paying jobs that traditionally have 
been filled by Negxoes and other minority groups. But the basic 
finding of the report is our concern today: 

The basic finding of this report is that State and 
local governments have failed to fulfill their obligation 
to assure equal job opportunity. In many localities, minor- 
ity group members are denied equal access to responsible 
government jobs at the State and local level and often are 
totally excluded from employment except in the most menial 
capacities. In many areas of government, minority group 
members are excluded almost entirely from decisionmaking 
positions, and even in those instances where they hold jobs 
carrying higher status, these jobs tend to involve work 
only with the problems of minority group members. 

Not only do State and local governments consciously and 
overtly discriminate in hiring and promoting minority group 
members, but they do not foster positive programs to deal T — 
with discriminatory treatment on the job. Too many public 
officials feel that their responsibility toward equal em- 
ployment opportunity is satisfied merely by avoiding speci- 
fic acts of discrimination in hiring and promotion. Rarely 
do State and local governments perceive the need for affirm- 
ative programs to recruit and upgrade minority group members 
for jobs in which they are inadequately represented. When 
recruiting programs do exist, minority group applicants fre- 
quently are subjected to a variety of screening and selection 
devices which bear little if any relation to the needs of the 
job, but which place them at a disadvantage in their effort 
to secure government employment. There have been few efforts 
by State and local governments to eliminate such unequal se- 
lection devices. 

Let us move on from that basic point to examine several par- 
ticular problems that are commonly cited in current studies of 
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employment of the poor, the uneducated, the disadvantaged — what- 
ever their color. 



New Careers- 

J One of the most striking features of government today is 

that at a time when government is understaffed and overworked, 
when needs and demands for governmental services are rising — 
astronomically in areas like health and medical services — we 
have a labor surplus among those who are least educated, least 
professionally trained for available jobs, and least paid. A 
high proportion of these people are employed in some way, but 
most of them are either underemployed in terms of their wages or 
not employed regularly. We found, as X have already mentioned, 
l in a survey of 31 target areas comprised primarily of the poor in 

North Carolina, that 97 per cent of the heads of poor households 
were working, and that almost half of them were working more than 
! .40 hours a week. They were poor not because they were lazy but 

■ because they were working at jobs that did not pay enough to pro- 

j vide a decent standard of living. 

; In the years that The North Carolina Fund attempted to inter- 

i vene at many different points in the poverty cycle, it learned 

[ that people most effectively break out of poverty when government- 

| al services are structured in such a way that the poor are actu- 

; ally involved in planning and implementing those services and ac- 

\ tivities designed for their benefit. Of the many programs under- 

| taken by The North Carolina Fund, the New Careers concept (not 

f alone the Department of Labor program) stands out as one of the 

. \ more promising methods for improving the delivery of essential 

I health, education, and welfare services. New Careers means more 

I' than jobs. In theory, the concept proposes to 

f 

\ Improve the structure and quality of services by reorganiz- 

J ing jobs or staffing patterns; 

Relieve severe personnel shortages in the human services by 
tapping new sources of trainable manpower; and 

Reduce poverty by providing the poor and unskilled with al- 
ternatives to unemployment and underemployment. 

Although New Careers holds out the possibility of advancing 
several goals at once, in practice there are many obstacles faced 
in implementing a new program with multiple objectives. 
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According to the 1960 census, 43 per cent of the family units 
in North Carolina were headed by individuals who had completed 
less than eight years of school. This is twice the national fig- 
ure and is exceeded only by South Carolina's percentage. Given 
this fact and the fact that lack of manpower seriously hampers 
the ability of state and local governments to deliver the human 
services that are needed, it is essential that we direct our ener- 
gies to a search for new methods of manpower development that will 
help offset the lack of formal education as qualification for 
jobs in these areas. 

Programs using the New Careers concept represent a realistic 
attack upon unemployment in that they provide training and educa- 
tion to the worker while he is on the job . This is crucial, for 
it lowers the traditional barriers that block poorly educated 
workers from employment in new kinds of jobs and eventual produc- 
tive, self-reliant citizenship. 

Various studies and experience gained in North Carolina 
through utilization of nonprofessionals in community action agen- 
cies and other governmental agencies indicate that at least five 
factors impede the development of New Careers: 

1. Failure of the sponsoring agencies to implement the 
career ladder concept; 

2. Failure of the user agency to provide skills and incen- 
tives for upgrading the worker from one level of perfor- 
mance to higher levels of performance and responsibility; 

3. Failure to design training programs that effectively uti- 
lize the newer learning method; 

4. Failure to develop functional job descriptions consistent 
from agency to agency or community to community; and 

5. Failure to involve sufficiently the established service 
agencies, private industry, and educational institutions 
in training and career developments. 

Why, in reality, has there remained a gap between concept and 
practice in North Carolina and elsewhere? 

To date, the major emphasis has been on developing entry-level 
jobs rather than on training or on the design of career ladders. 
Furthermore, successful New Careers programs require the coordina- 
tion of many diverse resources and may involve a number of differ- 
ent grant-in-aid programs. Framers of the New Careers legislation 
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appear to have underestimated the resistance to change inherent 
in government and its institutions. Local and state governments, 
furthermore, frequently lack the tax base to support the expansion 
of services they render and are continuing to feel the budget pinch. 
They are not in the position to commit themselves to long-term pro- 
mises to train and upgrade nonprofessional employees — which is what 
New Careers is all about. 

New Careers programs pose a unique problem in that they 
seek to bring about a redefinition of existing responsibilities, 
the grouping of subprofessional responsibilities, and the employ- 
ment of individuals who have not acquired necessary formal educa- 
tional qualifications. There are a number of very important rea- 
sons for strengthening the New Careers Program in North Carolina: 

1. The supply of trained people in the human services pro- 
fessions is inadequate for staffing services according 
to current patterns of delivery; 

2. Extension of essential services and improvements in the 
patterns of delivery are generating manpower needs at 
an even more rapid rate; 

3. The rising frustrations and sense of hopelessness of the 
poor that are caused in part by 1 and 2 above must be 
eased by the resolution of the manpower shortage in the 
service professions; 

4. Training and employment of nonprofessionals in these 
helping professions can strengthen the delivery system 
and provide a constructive response to the needs of the 
poor. 

I make these recommendations with more knowledge and sympa- 
thy than you may imagine for the. problems that many of you have 
faced in implementing New Careers programs. I am aware of the 
turnover, that training is often unsatisfactory, that neither em- 
ployees nor employers believe that the concept is for real, and 
that red tape is endless. But these are the problems we have 
faced in introducing any sound advance in government. We should 
look upon the problems we have met as the steppingstones ‘ to suc- 
cess, extending the concept of creative public personnel adminis- 
tration to this new challenge, this new era, when we must combine 
the need for staffing governmental services with the need for 
meaningful and constructive employment for thousands of persons 
who are no t now constructively employed. 
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Police and Fire Departments 

The Civil Rights Commission Report I previously cited heads 
a special chapter on equal opportunity in police and fire depart- 
ments with this statement: 

Barriers and obstacles to equal employment opportunity for 
minority group members were greater among uniformed police- 
men and firemen than in any other area of State and local 
government, . . . 

Police and fire departments are similar in many respects. 

Each has a uniformed force, with a formal semi-military 
chain of command. They are the most widely visible mani- 
festations of local government operating throughout the com- 
munity. Each is charged with protecting life and property; 
each exposes its men to danger in the course of their duties; 
and each stresses discipline and team spirit. Both promote 
entirely from within, requiring each applicant to begin as 
a recruit irrespective of his background or experience. In 
most cities both departments have the same general entry re- 
quirements and salary ranges. There are, however, important 
differences between the two protective services which are 
reflected in the relationships of the two to the minority 
community, the minority applicant and the minority member on 
the force. 

One of the more significant differences lies in the fact that 
police departments across the country are understaffed, some 
substantially below authorised strength, while for the roost 
part fire departments are not. 5 

I could go into all the problems that I know are found in the 
police and fire departments in this state today. I am aware of 
the traditions, the qualification requirements, the testing and 
promotion procedures that are said to make it impossible to re- 
cruit minority members to the force. I am aware of the personal 
interrelationships in the intimacy of a semimilitary organization 
which make integrated forces difficult to build and morale diffi- 
cult to maintain. I am aware that some departments in different 
cities have almost dramatically different records in recruiting 
and maintaining higher levels of minority employment. I am very 
deeply aware of the tensions that exist particularly between law 
enforcement agencies and the black communities in many of our 
cities and counties. 

There are no easy answers to these questions. In fact, I 
have noted that many of the proposed answers introduced from the 
outside often increase resistance to change. 



In more than twenty years of working with local and state 
government in North Carolina, I have known with warmth and re- 
spect many of the leaders in law enforcement and fire protection 
in North Carolina. I have respect for not only the job they do 
but also their genuine concern for the welfare of the communities 
they serve. 

My own belief is that solution for the problems of equal 
employment in the protective services, of building the confidence 
of the minority communities in law enforcement, depends on two 
factors. 

The first is the need for an informed and sympathetic re- 
sponse on the part of city councils, county commissions, and other 
legislative bodies to the problems being raised by black citizens 
today. Law enforcement agencies too often take the rap for ten- 
sions developed because of the failure of legislative bodies not 
only to listen but also to respond to legitimate requests for ac- 
tion or reform. We cannot expect policemen to be both the bridge 
between the white and black communities and the wall that sepa- 
rates them. 

With that as a given, I think that the problem of equal op- 
portunity employment can be faced without all the distracting ten- 
sions that now exist. And the leadership for producing a realis- 
tic and significant change in employment practices should come not 
from without — from city managers or city councils, from legisla- 
tures, or even from governors; it should come from within the pro- 
tective departments themselves. Such a change may require techni- 
cal help from outside departments, but that can be provided. It 
will certainly require money, the better use of educational pro- 
grams to overcome weaknesses in qualifications, and new approaches 
to departmental training. It may require rethinking of and alter- 
ations in the whole concept of promotion. But if there is no 

leadership to do this from within, then it will come from without— 
from the community system. 

The adjustments will be difficult, even painful. But the 
tranquillity of our communities, the basis of community-wide 
respect for government as well as law enforcement, may depend on 
this sort of internal reorganization. Certainly the alternative, 
the prospect of communities on the verge of conflict, is unthink- 
able— -but we are coming close to that in a few, a very few. North 
Carolina communities today. 
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Administrative, Professional, Technical 

Finally, let me comment briefly on the problem of equal op- 
portunity for administrative, professional, and technical pos^ions 
in government. 

It is probably in this area, despite any changes you may 
make to open wider the doors to responsible jobs, that lack of 
qualifications constitutes the most difficult problem. Too many 
of our black citizens, who never believed that they would Have 
the chance for professional and technical positions and who at- 
tended colleges and universities where such education was not 
available, lack the qualifications that many important jobs in 
state and local government require. Only in relatively limited 
programs — such as community action agencies that have experi- 
mented with on-the-job training, model cities programs, and health 
and welfare agencies— have members of minority groups begun to 
make substantial inroads on jobs in these classifications. 

But we will not make significant changes in the future if 
we do not begin to take the first steps now. Some of these steps 
require money; all require imagination and persuasion and under- 
standing; and all require initiative by governmental agencies. 

1. First, of course, more young men and women from minority 
communities must be encouraged to seek both a college education 
and technical training. In ■North Carolina the proportion of 
black students going on to college, to junior college, to techni- 
cal institutes, is much lower than that of white students. Some- 
how, we must begin in the school system to encourage education 
beyond the high school, to nurture motivation, and to open wider 
the doors of our institutions of higher learning. 

2. We must exercise more outreach and imagination in our 
recruiting, including well-planned and supervised access to state' 
and local government through internship programs while students 
are in college. Internship programs without adequate supervision 
are a disaster for all concerned, but the ingredients for success- 
ful and expanded internship programs are present in greater abun- 
dance in this state than in any other state in the region. 

3. Finally, we must find new ways to upgrade people who now 
lack specific qualifications but want to obtain them. We must 
not merely utilize the New Carets concept within our agencies; 
we must also reach out for persons who are prepared to seek addi- 
tional training and make that training possible. Thought must be 
given, in institutions like the' Institute of Government, to pro- 
grams that reach out for the ambitious but >undereduca ted black 
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citizen and provide special mid-career training and internships 
that will qualify them for entry into responsible state and local 
governmental positions., But such an assignment will have no chance 
of success if it is not combined with effective recruitment, co- 
operation from governmental agencies with vacancies, and some as- 
surance of a job at the end of the line. 

4. Even in the professional area, I suspect that a restudy 
cl job qualifications and job responsibilities will be helpful. 



Conclusion 

During the next two days you will be discussing many tech- 
niques involved in public personnel administration. You will be 
asked to take a long look at many things you have been trained to 
accept as gospel. You will be asked to try again some things 
that have not worked very well during the last few years. But 
remember how long it took to bring personnel administration to 
its present level of performance. You may be asked to decide 
that things you have been doing are not producing results, that 
in fact some of them are wrong and discriminatory, whether by in- 
tention or otherwise. 

In all these efforts, and the weeks and months ahead in your 
jobs, I ask that you do two things: 

1. Develop the capacity to put yourself into the prospec- 
tive employee's shoes. Seek to understand him, to strengthen 
his talents, to shore up his weaknesses, to find new ways to 
make him productive; for in making him productive, you make your 
organization and community more productive. 

It is of more than passing interest, I think, that a careful 
study for the National Civil Service League has applied benefit- 
cost analysis to the investment that government is asked to make 
in bringing unqualified employees up to productive standards. 

Let me quote from one of the significant findings: 

We have estimated the present value of the direct social 
benefits from a public service job development to be between 
$29,600 and $36,300 per new worker employed, and the costs 
of training him to be $3,000-$7 ,000. The limiting benefit- 
cost ratios are thus: 

$29,600 = $4.23 $36,300 _ $12.10 

$ 7,000 $ 3,000 “ 
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In other words, considering only the direct impact of a pub- 
lic jobs program on GNP over the next five years, a dollar 
invested now in a new worker from the urban ghetto may re- 
turn anywhere from $4.23 to as much as $12.10 in extra GNP. 

On these "ef ficiency" grounds, the policy would seem to 
represent a sound social investment. That it is also a de- 
sirable investment there can no longer be any doubt. We 
have seen that the urban economy is rapidly generating in- 
creased demands for public services which cannot be met by 
the existing labor force alone. We can, in other words, no 
longer afford the waste of productive resources which the 
underutilization of ghetto labor represents. 

2. Remember that the task you are undertaking is not in- 
tended !3 imply to respond to legal demands. The task you are 
undertaking is central to the task of the American people — to 
bring in the one- third who were left out, to bring them in quick- 
ly and productively, to restore their confidence in American in- 
stitutions, and to demonstrate, for once and for all, that our 
institutions are not just designed for the white man, for the 
educated man, for the middle-class man. They are designed and 
work for all men, to assure all men equal opportunities, equal 
justice, and the full advantage of our constitutional freedoms. 
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The Small Discussion Groups 



INTRODUCTION 

The North Carolina workshop on public employment and the 
disadvantaged involved the participants as members of several 
groups organized as special study committees. Each study commit- 
tee met three times, each session lasting about an hour. Two 
case studies had been set up, and each co mm ittee was assigned 
one of them. The case studies were: 

Case Study I: The Buena Vista Study Committee on Manpower 

Development; and 

Case Study II: The Governor's Special Study Committee on 

Manpower. 

At the beginning of each of three sessions each committee 
was given a list of questions to discuss. The questions were 
directed to the specific case study to which they pertained, and 
the lists were numbered according to the number of the study ses- 
sion at which the questions were being discussed — Part I, Part II, 
and Part III. ’The first session (Part I) dealt primarily with 
career development; the second session (Part II) related to the 
legal, administrative, and budgetary considerations; and the third 
session (Part III) concerned recruitment, classification, testing, 
and training. 

Several of the comments presented by the reporters in "re- 
porting sessions" to the entire workshop group are summarized for 
each of the two types of committees. The coordinator requested 
the reporters to emphasize those points not pointed out by the 
earlier reports. 
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Case Study I 

THE BUENA VISTA SPECIAL STUDY COMMITTEE ON MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction 

The Mayor of Buena Vista has appointed a special study com- 
mittee of nine officials and citizens to study the problem of man- 
power development in city government. The committee is (1) to de- 
termine whether there is a need for a manpower development program, 
and (2) to make such recommendations to the city council as it 
considers appropriate. 

The committee includes the following persons: 

(1) City Personnel Director, ex officio chairman 

(2) Chairman, Buena Vista Fire and Police Civil Service Commis- 
sion 

(3) Chief of Police 

(4) Director of Human Relations 

(5) Director of Public Works 

(6) Fire Chief 

(7) Manager, Buena Vista Employment Security Commission Office 

(8) President, Buena Vista Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO 

(9) President of a large corporation 

Buena Vista is a city of approximately 100,000 population. 

The principal industries are hosiery and textiles, with some fur- 
niture and tobacco. The city has a Negro population of 22 per 
cent; according to the poverty index established by OEO, 20 per 
cent of its families are in poverty. Although the AFL-CIO has 
recently been active in the area, most manufacturing employees 
are not unionized. 

With recent federal legislation and appropriations, several 
federal programs have come into the area seeking to deal with 
the question of poverty. A Model Cities application was made 
but not approved. Otherwise, antipoverty efforts have been dis- 
couraged or have received a mixed reception by city officials. 
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Buena Vista is said to have an efficient, honest, and con- 
servative government. The city manager form of government was 
adopted many years ago. Under a personnel ordinance prepared in 
1956 by the Institute of Government, the city manager is respon- 
sible for administering all personnel policies established by the 
council with one exception. All police and firemen are recruited, 
examined, and certified by a three-member Buena Vista Police and 
Fire Civil Service Commission. The Civil Service Commission has 
no jurisdiction over promotions but does have authority to hear 
appeals and issue binding decisions in cases of suspension, demo- 
tion, and discharge. A professional personnel director assists 
the city manager and serves as secretary of the Civil Service 
Commission. Sixty per cent of the firemen belong to the Inter- 
national Fire Fighters 1 Association, and some of the laborers in 
the sanitation and street departments reportedly have recently 
joined an affiliate of the AFL-CIO. 

A chairman or discussion leader and a reporter have been 
assigned to each group. The group should assign roles to all 
members of the group. Your committee may make any reasonable as- 
sumptions necessary • however, every assumption should be recorded 
and reported. If committee opinion is divided, reporters should 
report both majority and minority opinions. 



STUDY QUESTIONS 
Part I 

Analyze the Buena Vista personnel system as to its success 
and adequacy in manpower development. In your discussion answer 
you may wish to consider questions; 

1. Are there positions in municipal government that are vacant, 
filled with great difficulty, or filled with persons whose 
services are usually less than completely satisfactory? 

(a) List the class titles of vacant positions. 

(b) In what agencies are the positions found? 

(c) Because of anticipated turnover or expansion, how many 
persons will be needed to fill vacancies in each class 
of positions in each of the next *three years? 

2 . Indicate whether the positions are administrative, profession- 
al, technical, subprofessional, skilled, semiskilled or un- 
skilled. 
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3. Could classes of positions be restructured to permit present 
employees who are underemployed to be promoted to assume some 
of the duties? 

4. Could some of the classes of positions be restructured to 
permit unskilled employees to as si me the less difficult as- 
pects of the positions? 

5. If your committee finds a need for a manpower development 
program for any group of employees or classes of positions, 
what objectives would it set as a realistic and desirable 
goal for each of the next three years? 



Part II 

•On the basis of the findings of your special study committee 
and the other study committees, what legal, administrative, politi- 
cal, and budgetary problems would your committee anticipate in 
planning for and undertaking a manpower development program to 
reach the goals or objectives recommended in Part I? 

In your analysis you may wish to consider the following 
questions : 

1. What state statutes, charter provisions, and local ordinances, 
if any, would have to be changed to permit your committee f s 
recommended manpower development goals to be implemented? 

2. What civil service or personnel policies or rules would have 
to be altered to permit your recommended manpower development 
plans to be carried out? 

3. What would be the political ramifications of efforts to 
achieve the goals proposed by your committee? 

4. Would these changes meet resistance from any political, pro- 
fessional, or employee groups? 

5. What administrative problems would you anticipate in imple- 
menting your committee's plans? 

6. What would be the anticipated costs of implementing your com- 
mittee's recommended manpower development plans (supervision, 
training, counseling, special services)? 
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7 . What would be the possible sources of funds for implementing 
your committee 1 s manpower development plans? 



Part III 

On the basis of the findings of your special study committee 
and the other special study committees, what Classification, re- 
cruitment, selection, training, human relations* and other prob- 
lems would your committee anticipate in carrying out a manpower 
development plan for each of the classes of positions listed in 
Item 1(a)? 

Summarize your committee’s recommendations on each of these 
questions: 

1. What type of program if any, should be undertaken? 

2. How should such a program be implemented? 

3. What public and private personnel, resources, and facilities 
should be used? 



REPORTS 

Report 1 . The participants assigned to this committee in- 
cluded a fire chief, a personnel director, a New Careers agency 
director, a sanitation superintendent, a police department offi- 
cer, and several representatives of various manpower development 
agencies. Each was assigned a specific role to be played in the 
discussion sessions. He was asked to reflect the stereotype at- 
titudes that the fictitious official he was playing might have. 
(His own actual position was often different from the role assign- 
ed. For example, a personnel director played the part of a union 
leader. ) 

The committee initially agreed that certain positions within 
the city administration required special recruiting programs to 
obtain an adequate number of applicants. These positions includ- 
ed clerk-typists, truck drivers, engineering aides, and other sub- 
professional and semiskilled classes. An investigation of the 
level of turnover indicated a need to evaluate the training pro- 
grams of the city. 



The police and fire departments were regulated by a civil 
service commission in this city. The committee saw no problem in 
the recruitment of applicants, but it agreed that the physical 
and mental requirements stipulated for the lower-level positions 
should be evaluated to determine the degree of correlation between 
adherence to various requirements and job performance. A major 
problem confronted by the police and fire departments in recruit- 
ing the disadvantaged was the prevalence of some type of criminal 
record among the applicants. The fire department representative 
noted the negative public reaction to hiring someone who had been 
convicted of a crime, regardless of severity. 

Representatives of the several operating departments in the 
city administration were not enthusiastic about those programs 
operated by community action agencies that were designed to stim- 
ulate hiring of the disadvantaged. One official observed that 
people hired through the program would work for several days and 
quit or never come to work at all. 

The committee concluded that efforts should be made to im- 
prove recruitment activities aimed at hiring the disadvantaged, 
simultaneously noting the problem of retaining personnel once 
hired. 

The committee proposed that the governing body of the city 
request the city manager to implement all proposed changes. It 
further recommended that rather than change the laws and ordi- 
nances relative to the merit system, the administrative policies 
be changed to allow more flexibility in the job descriptions. 
Trainee programs were proposed in the police and fire services as 
well as for other semiskilled positions. 

To recruit for these trainee positions as well as other posi- 
tions, each department and the central personnel department were 
to be asked to adopt the following procedures: 

(a) Evaluation of personnel in other departments to determine 
potential capabilities. 

(b) Analysis of individuals previously rejected by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and the Personnel Departmant to determine 
causes. 

(c) Active use of personnel rosters made available by the Employ- 
ment Security Commission. 

(d) Entrance into the disadvantaged community with different 
forms of recruitment techniques, such as newspapers, radios, 
and bulletins at local community centers. 
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The committee proposed that written tests be used as only one 
part of the selection criteria and not as a major factor. High 
school graduation was to be waived if the employee attended a 
learning laboratory while on the job. The lab was to be set up 
by the city and made available to incumbent personnel as well as 
new employees. The duties and responsibilities of the employee 
would be correlated with his progress in the learning lab. The 
possibility of promotion out of the trainee level to a police of- 
ficer, fireman, or other regular position was to be available to 
each employee. The physical requirements of the police and fire 
departments were to be reviewed at a future date to evaluate 
their necessity. When the character of an applicant was reviewed, 
the committee recommended that points be given in his favor 
for positive societal traits, such as support of family. These 
factors were then to be weighed against the nega^ve aspects, 
such as criminal histories. Anyone accused but _• .t convicted of 
a crime was not to be penalized. The length of time since viola- 
tion of the law was also to be considered. 

When the employee began the job, the supervisor was to dis- 
cuss with him his problems, both personal and job-related, and a 
special effort was to be made to provide whatever help was neces- 
sary. 



The committee proposed that the Personnel Department set up 
programs on consumer education and invite bank officials, home 
economists, and others to serve as instructors. 

Because hiring the disadvantaged would initially mean a 
white supervisor-black trainee relationship, the committee re- 
quested that an extensive human relations training program be de- 
veloped for all supervisors. The program was to be aimed at 
eliminating racial myths about abilities and characteristics. 

Each supervisor was to be assured that the trainee was not a di- 
rect threat to his position; rather the training program was an 
effort to help each department provide more effective services to 
the public. 

This committee recognized the potential political reaction 
after publication of its report. To overcome the uncertainty, it 
was recommended that the mayor and city council make a policy 
statement concerning the active role of the city administration 
in recruiting and training the disadvantaged. 

(Dempsey E. Benton, Director of Finance, Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina, served as reporter.) 
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Report 2. This committee was concerned more with philosophy 
and methodology than with a workable program for employing the 
disadvantaged. The group members assumed that there was only a 
2 per cent employment ratio in the community for the disadvantaged. 
This ratio was considered a disparity, but there were reasons for 
it. The committee felt that an accelerated and aggressive program 
of recruitment in hiring of the disadvantaged was necessary. 

The two blacks and five whites in this group expressed con- 
flicting ideas about such a program. One thought was that a re- 
port outlining the procedures that should be followed and the 
policies the city should set up in order to employ the disadvan- 
taged should be widely publicized. This viewpoint emphasized the 
need to get widespread approval so that the local program could 
become a reality. But the minority opinion was that the report 
should not be spotlighted before the public. The point was made 
that to adopt a special budget or program to do something for the 
disadvantaged should not have to undergo intensive public scruti- 
ny — this is something that should be done anyway, so why not just 
do it. 

Another viewpoint was that the needs of the disadvantaged 
should be brought forcefully before the mayor as they really exist* 
The mayor should get together with the city manager, who would be 
encouraged to review the personnel policies with his department 
her.ds. An alternative suggestion was that the committee should 
report directly to the mayor and to the council in a regular ses- 
sion. If the cards were tactfully laid on the table, the offi- 
cials would probably give serious consideration to the report, 

The white members on the committee seemed to feel that the second 
approach, bringing it before the regular session of the city coun- 
cil as a matter of statement of policy, was to be preferred. 

A basic need is to get all the facts written in such a form 
that the news media could not ossibly misprint or misunderstand 
the situation. As the report is made public, everyone could read 
it carefully and know exactly what the policy of the city would 
be, thereby keeping the half-truths, misstatements, misquotes, 
improper knowledge, and rumors to a minimum. 

While there is no overnight solution to the problem, some 
progress is possible. First, the personnel director should be 
directed to make a five-year study delineating all of the prob- 
able jobs that will be available because of the city f s growth, 
because of turnover in personnel, or because of increase in ser- 
vices and activities on the local government level. The person- 
nel director should make listings of these probable jobs for the 
next three years available each year to the schools and the com- 
munity action offices. He or his assistants should contact these 
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agencies and other groups, such as the community college and the 
universities that have an interest in the local area, about them. 

The committee felt that the employment for the disadvantaged 
should be coordinated. The need is a long-range program. Many 
of these people must be trained so they will meet the minimum 
standards. Assistance should be available to help them get grants 
or funds to attend schools where necessary. 

(Bill Britt, Town Manager, Carrboro, North Carolina, served 
as reporter.) 



Report 3. Many of the things discussed by the other groups 
were discussed in this one. In the area of recruitment, the 
group members concluded that the need is to recruit actively in 
the disadvantaged communities. The local high schools, community 
action agencies, and other community-based organizations should 
be utilized in making contacts with the disadvantaged individuals. 

The committee concluded that selection techniques need to be 
revised. One effective way to qualify individuals for government 
employment is the use of performance tests. Such tests can be 
used for various types of positions. 

The need to train the people doing the training was empha- 
sized. Special orientation sessions may be needed to help the 
trainers communicate effectively with the disadvantaged. 

In the human relations area, perhaps the biggest job will 
pertain to the present employees. They must accept both the pro- 
gram for hiring the disadvantaged and accept the people coming 
in through the program. 

There was a consensus that, as a symbol of commitment to 
any manpower program, the local government must invest money it- 
self and not rely entirely on outside funding. Outside sources 
should be tapped, but the local government must be willing to 
spend a great deal of money and time for a program for the dis- 
advantaged to be successful. 

(John Smith, Administrative Assistant, Wilson, North Carolina, 
served as reporter.) 
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Report 4. Two points were especially emphasized in the 
group discussions. First, any reclassification of public posi- 
tions to accommodate the disadvantaged must be followed up by 
career planning if dead-end jobs are to be eliminated. Second, in 
implementing a program of employment for the disadvantaged, a 
high degree of communication must exist between department heads 
and among the other personnel within the organization. Communica- 
tion, in most cases, tends to change attitudes. There must be a 
high degree of acceptance of the person employed before such a 
program for t;he disadvantaged can be implemented. The orienta- 
tion may involve human relations sessions and sensitivity-train- 
ing types of sessions. Consultants from outside the community 
can be helpful in determining the effectiveness of such a program. 
Someone from a community that has implemented a program of this 
nature would be desirable. He can be a witness to the fact that 
opening up opportunities for the disadvantaged can be done. 

All public officials — including personnel and staff special- 
ists, public works officials, and others — have an advisory respon- 
sibility to the city manager or to the city council. In many 
North Carolina towns, the mayor has not set up a human relations 
committee. He has not asked for recommendations — not because he 
is insensitive to the problem, but because he is involved in other 
things that are his priorities at this point. Staff people 
have a responsibility to talk to the city manager, to bring the 
problem of the disadvantaged to his attention. Public officials 
have a responsibility to emphasize the need to develop meaningful 
employment programs for the minority groups. The crisis 'in the 
employment of the disadvantaged is here. The immediate need is 
to make people fully aware of the situation. However, the crisis 
requires action programs, not just committee meetings and more 
conferences regarding the plight of the disadvantaged. 

(Julian Prosser, Administrative Intern, Asheville, North 
Carolina, served as reporter.) 




Report 5, In the area of recruitment, the committee noted 
that the traditional methods of publicity often do not reach the 
disadvantaged. Two possible alternatives were suggested. The 
first is a mobile recruiting unit that operates in disadvantaged 
areas. The second method relates to maintaining recruitment lists 
with various community leaders, especially those in the low-income 
areas. The problems in recruitment involve the rigid civil ser- 
vice regulations and the department heads 1 reluctance to lower 
standards. A suggestion was made that department heads could be 
pressured to establish realistic employment requirements and t;he 
civil service commissions be abolished. 
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Under the topic of human relations, the group saw a need to 
create and expand human relations and community relations units 
within the cities, both in city government and in specific depart- 
ments such as police. It felt that community relations units 
should pay more attention to individual needs. Such committees 
in the city should represent all aspects of the community. 

The group members concluded that some classification plans 
are unrealistic and merit re-examination. Some professionals 
might be relieved of some of their routine duties and thereby 
provide employment opportunities for lower-status employees. 
Another possibility mentioned is a classification plan determined 
by collective bargaining between management and employees. In 
any event, the classification plans should be flexible and not 
confining. They should take into account the learning potential 
as well as educational backgrounds. 

More training opportunities should be provided by the city 
employees. The city government should recruit high school stu- 
dents and offer them part-time employment, at the same time urg- 
ing students to stay in school. 

The group members could find no rationale for discriminating 
against whites in order to facilitate opportunities for the mi- 
norities. Neither could the members of the group justify the low- 
ering of standards for entrance into the public service. It was 
felt that the latter approach would be detrimental to those peo- 
ple who need public services the most — namely, the poor. 

No fault was found with the notion of using the resources of 
the "advantaged" in order to create opportunities for the "disad- 
vantaged." Indeed, it is only this kind of assistance that soci- 
ety can ever hope to approach equal opportunity; thus public of- 
ficials should not be afraid to support such actions. 

(David Stephenson, graduate student. University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, served as reporter.) 
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Case Study II 

THE GOVERNOR'S SPECIAL STUDY COMMITTEE ON MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction 

The Governor has appointed a special study committee of 
nine officials and citizens to study the problem of manpower de- 
velopment in state government. The committee is (1) to determine 
whether there is a need for a manpower development program, and 
(2) to make such recommendations to the Governor as it considers 
appropriate. 

The committee includes the following persons: 

1. The State Personnel Director, ex officio chairman 

2. Chairman of the Good Neighbor Council 

3. Chairman of the North Carolina 

4. Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 

5. Commissioner of Social Services 

6. Commissioner of Highways 

7. Director of Mental Health 

8. Executive Secretary, North Carolina State Employees' Associa- 
tion 

9. President of a large corporation 

A chairman and discussion leader and a reporter have been 
assigned to each group. The group should assign roles to all 
members of the group. Your committee may make any reasonable as- 
sumptions necessary, however, every assumption should be recorded 
and reported. If committee opinion is divided, reporters should 
report both majority and minority opinions. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 
Part I 

Analyze North Carolina’s state personnel system as to its 

success and adequacy in manpower development. In your discussion 

answer you may wish to consider the following questions: 

1. Do the State Personnel Department and the individual depart- 
ments periodically make short-range and long-range estimates 
of future manpower needs? 

2. Are recruitment and promotional programs planned to fill the 
anticipated vacancies before the vacancies occur? 

3. How extensive are efforts to assure trained replacement for 
vacancies occurring at all levels? 

4. Are there positions in state government which are vacant, 
filled with great difficulty, or filled with persons whose 
services are usually less than completely satisfactory? 

(a) List the class titles of vacant positions. 

(b) In what agencies are the positions found? 

(c) Because of anticipated turnover or expansion, how many 
persons will be needed to fill vacancies in each class 
of positions in each of the next three years? 

5. Indicate whether the positions are administrative, profession 
al, technical, subprofessional, skilled, semiskilled, or un- 
skilled, 

6. Could classes of positions be restructured to permit present 
employees who are underemployed to be promoted to assume some 
of the duties? 

7. Could some of the classes of positions be restructured to per 
mit unskilled employees to assume the less difficult aspects 
of the positions? 

8. If your committee finds a need for a manpower development 
program for any group of employees or classes of positions, 
what objectives would it set as a realistic and desirable 
goal for each of the next three years? 
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Part II 

On the basis of the findings of your special study committee 
and of the other study committees, what legal, administrative, 
political, and budgetary problems would your committee anticipate 
in planning for and undertaking a manpower development program 
to reach the goals or objectives recommended in Part I? 

In your analysis you may wish to consider the following 
questions : 

1. What state statutes, if any, would have to be changed to per- 
mit your committee’s recommended manpower development goals 
to be implemented? 

2. What "merit system" or state personnel policies or rules 
would have to be altered to permit your recommended manpower 
development plans to be carried outs 

3. What would be the political ramifications of efforts to 
achieve the goals proposed by your committee? 

4. Would these changes meet resistance from any political, pro- 
fessional, or employee groups? 

5. What administrative problems would you anticipate in imple- 
menting your committee’s plans? 

6. What would be the anticipated costs of implementing your com- 
mittee’s recommended manpower development plans (supervision, 
training, counseling, special services)? 

7. What would be the possible sources of funds for implementing 
your committee’s manpower development plans? 



Part III 

On the basis of the findings of your special study committee 
and the other special study committees, what classification, re- 
cruitment, selection, training, human relations, and other pro- 
blems would your committee anticipate in carrying out a manpower 
development plan for each of the classes of positions listed in 
Item 4(a) of Part I? 

Summarize your committee’s recommendations as to each of the 
following : 
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1. What type of program, if any, should be undertaken? 

2. How should such a program be implemented? 

3. What public and private personnel, resources, and facilities 
should be used? 



REPORTS 

Report 1. The special study committee f ext that no statute 
would necessarily need to be changed in order to develop a good 
manpower program. Rather, employment opportunities could be 
greatly enhanced by relaxing certain civil service restrictions 
and regulations by the State Personnel Board. An example would 
be to allow the administrative agencies to use lapsed salaries 
to help support a manpower training program. 

Another need in fostering equal employment opportunities is 
a more liberal educational policy that would allow employees to 
have leave with pay to study in a job-related area. This policy 
is not now clear to many public employees. 

Another point was that the assistance of the State Personnel 
Department and the Budget Division is needed to implement progres- 
sive manpower programs for the disadvantaged. 

(Ray Respess, Personnel Officer, Kinston, North Carolina, 
served as reporter for this group.) 



Report 2. This group recommended the New Careers concept 
in restructuring jobs with built-in flexibility features. These 
features would include lateral mobility, job training, and re- 
evaluation of basic academic requirements and required practical 
experience. The area of merit examination should also be re- 
examined. Representatives from the Personnel Department, the 
operating agencies, the New Careers program, the Department of 
Labor, and possibly others should be assigned the task of restruc- 
turing various positions, including the determination of minimum 
qualifications and experience. The need is to update, to recogn- 
ize, and to make relevant. There is work to be done and unem- 
ployed people who need the work. 

(James W. McGinnis, Director, Religious and Moral Training, 
North Carolina Board of Juvenile Correction, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, served as reporter for this group.) 
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Report 3. The committee members discussed the broader as- 
pects of the problems involving the unemployed. They concluded 
that qualification standards should not be lowered. Restructur- 
ing of jobs to obtain accurate qualification requirements in 
those cases in which they were too high to begin with may some- 
times be nec ssary, but this does not constitute lowering the 
standards. The problem of job discrimination against the disad- 
vantaged is one that has been with us but has not been fully re- 
cognized — a case of not seeing the forest because of the trees. 

It needs some government-sponsored attacks at its roots. These 
approaches would involve keeping people in school, making school 
more relevant, establishing a national-level income-maintenance 
program, better support of welfare programs at the state and lo- 
cal levels, and so on. If the search for a solution does not 
start with these basics, it is an attempt to solve the problem 
at the wrong end. 

The difficulties facing the disadvantaged are much greater 
than just employment problems. If society were willing, many of 
them could be solved rather rapidly by making a broad social com- 
mitment to send disadvantaged people back to school — to give them 
an opportunity for training and acquiring adequate education and 
skills. A broad social commitment to help the disadvantaged is 
probably not possible. The alternative is to do what we can 
with what we have, which means that people like us must go back 
and work from within to improve the employment opportunities for 
the disadvantaged. Rather than just employ people, the need is 
to open up state government and society at large to the accept- 
ance of this segment of society that has been largely excluded, 
which is the real goal of much of what is needed. To raise eco- 
nomic standards is one of the keys to the integration of the dis- 
advantaged into society at large. 

(Lew Brown, Budget Officer, Durham, North Carolina, served 
as reporter for the group.) 



Report 4. The committee members felt that public officials 
should be serious about hiring the disadvantaged. Instead of 
giving lip service to the need, personnel staffs can exert much 
influence through their offices and in working on a one-to-one 
basis with the supervisors in the departments and agencies. 

A statement from the chief executive, whether the Governor 
or the mayor, would allow the department or agency head to be 
more secure in telling nis people to hire the disadvantaged. The 
approach would require some understanding on both sides of the 
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fence. When someone who has never had a job and has never had to 
report at 8:00 is employed and he does not show up the first day, 
the first inclination is to dismiss him. A supervisor who looks 
at the situation more closely may find out why the new employee 
did not report at 8:00. More understanding and more education are 
required for both the supervisor and the disadvantaged employee. 

The administrative organization to hire the disadvantaged is 
already established. Perhaps a task force working out of the Gov- 
ernor's Office that has formal powers and authority and definite 
goals can be useful in gaining acceptance for such a program. 

More progress might be made if blacks hired blacks; thus a quali- 
fied black person should be employed in the personnel office. In 
recruiting the hard-core unemployed, the New Careers program can 
be a valuable resource. The CAP agencies can also render valuable 
assistance. 

(Robert Noe, graduate student. University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, served as reporter for this group.) 




The Role of 
the State Personnel Department 



CLAUDE E. CALDWELL. 

Director, North Carolina 
State Personnel Department 

The State Personnel Department serves in a staff capacity to 
the operating state agencies, and it is the responsibility of per- 
sonnel staffs and line officials to coordinate their programs and 
efforts in seeking to recruit and retain competent public employees. 
Being somewhat distant from the "line of fire,” the central person- 
nel agency can absorb much of the criticism of those persons em- 
ployed by government, thus making it possible for the operating 
agencies to be more productive or creative. 

But a major problem in personnel department/ line agency re- 
lationship today is communication. For example, the state has a 
written policy, widely published over the past two years, which 
provides that any state employee, with the approval of his depart- 
ment head, may submit a proposal to further his education. Such 
educational efforts are to be related to his career, not to his 
job. This is an important distinction. If the educational oppor- 
tunity is available to him during the regular work hours and not 
at other times, he is allowed without charge or accumulation of 
work time to take a course each quarter or semester. Although 
this is a two-year old policy, many employees are not familiar with 
it because we — personnel, the line agency, and the employee — are 
either not talking to each other or not listening to each other. 

We must do both. 

Another problem in the area of personnel is this matter of 
opening up job possibilities suitable 1:0 the individual at or near 
his present stage of preparation. State officials have been dis- 
cussing job opportunities for the disadvantaged for several years, 
but beyond theoretical talk, not much has happened. 

For one thing, we often confuse ourselves and others with the 
language we use. People become confused by a lack of clarity and 
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understanding. Take the topic of "lowering standards." To many 
administrators, this phrase raises a red flag. What we are talk- 
ing about is not lowering standards at all. We are talking about 
examining the work structure itself, questioning and perhaps chang- 
ing our traditional ideas of what is acceptable or unacceptable 
and what is productive or not productive; we are talking about 
eliminating undue obstacles and arranging the duties in such a way 
that people who are either unemployed or underemployed can handle 
them. 
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It is essentially the line agency's responsibility, with the 
help of the personnel staffs, to do this in such a way that stan- 
dards of service are not lowered, and in such a way that the agency 
makes use of the strength of each individual. This may involve 
restructuring particular positions to some extent, but it does not 
of itself mean that standards will be lowered; it may simply mean 
that new classes of positions are established. No laws, regula- 
tions, or policies prevent a realignment of work situations, Yet 
in staffing public welfare, public health, and other human service 
agencies, when a particular situation needs a particular kind of 
employee, all too often the reaction is, "Well, we can f t plan a 
job like that because there is nothing in the classification book 
like that. We are not authorized to do this." This gets right 
back to the problem of communication. The classification book has 
nothing to do with what an agency can plan as a work assignment. 
This point is the absolute crux of the matter, and it simply is 
not well enough understood among personnel people. 

Some progress has been made in the major state agencies. For 
example, the North Carolina Mental Health Department has done a 
professional job in rearranging position assignments. The primary 
task is analyzing what duties people perform and determining the 
lowest possible level at which that task can be performed satis- 
factorily. Some of the restructuring of positions is experimental 
in nature,. 

A questionable technique in the recruitment of the disadvan- 
taged is the oral interview, which is used in the health and wel- 
fare agencies. The interview boards are made up of staff members 
from the state operating agencies (rather than highly skilled con- 
sultants, for economic reasons), who visit the rural areas "where 
the folks ats. " The problem is that while these interviewers are 
familiar with the duties of the positions to be filled, they may 
not be entirely objective or perhaps not even sympathetic to the 
program. The recruitment of disadvantaged people is not easy. 

Many must be persuaded to appear before an interview board, and 
they often have had no experience in being interviewed. Whether 
this type of individual recruitment is desirable remains to be 
seen. It may or may not help to solve the shortage problem. 
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We talk about hiring the disadvantaged with the very best of 
intentions. We label a man "disadvantaged , 11 and we talk about the 
problem and then feel comfortable that we are going to do something 
about his situation. Yet weeks and months pass with no action 
taken. The pressure of our work means that no recruitment program 
is begun. And we use the terra "disadvantaged people" without con- 
ceiving of them as human beings. We have not squared off with the 
fact that the "disadvantaged person" often will not be compatible 
with you and the others working in the office. He will have differ- 
ent views. He will behave differently. He may not show up for 
work. He will accept many things that are alien to you. 

The intention to hire disadvantaged people means acceptance of 
the fact that they will not fit the normal groove as everybody else 
did. They may not conform to usual office practices. Many may not 
stay very long. We must make a commitment to meet these people on 
their own grounds. We cannot say to them, "You come and meet our 
standards j if you measure up, we will keep you." Today we have 
reached a point in the personnel situation when we must use avail- 
able people to the greatest possible extent. This means planning 
work to fit people, and not necessarily measuring people to fit 
the work patterns with which we are accustomed. 



Employing Well-Educated 
Minority Members 

GLORIA JOHNSON 

Personnel Director 
St. Augustine College 
Raleigh 

Wien disadvantaged persons are employed, some type of orien- 
tation or training is needed to help them with administrative pro- 
cedures and in getting along with the people in the office; and 
the people presently in the office also need some special help in 
understanding and working with these people. Often the new employ- 
ees do not fail on the job as much as other employees fail them 
in their work situation. 

Problems are encountered among those minority group persons 
who have college degrees. It is most difficult to interest the 
black college graduate in working with a government agency. Per- 
haps there are three reasons for this: (1) the salaries are not 

as attractive as those in industry or with other private agencies; 
(2) government, whether it is local or federal, does a poor job 
of selling the kind of activities government performs, explaining 
its importance, describing the range of assignments, discussing 
the kind of integrated programs within the agency, and creating 
excitement about the work that would interest young persons in 
working in these positions; and (3) many highly qualified gradu- 
ates who would fit into the top-level positions of local govern- 
ments are "turned off" immediately because of additional testing 
requirements. In general, many disadvantaged persons (not only 
blacks) have a mental block against the word "testing" or the idea 
of testing. They often feel that they should be considered on the 
basis of their college degree, the contents of their courses, and 
the grades received. 

One experience concerning the minority group college graduates 
is worth noting. A major in business education at our college is 
a four-year degree. With the degree, two routes are open— teaching 
business courses at a high school or a junior high school, and as- 
suming an administrative position. But when young women with this 
degree seek employment with state agencies in the clerical area, 
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either of two things happens— or ma^bf both; the salary is very 
low, or they are told that they are overly qualified for the kinds 
°* positions available. Either way, they are "turned off." 
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The Need to Make Good on 
Promises of Equal Opportunity 



JAMLS WILSON 
Director, Model Cities Program 
Winston-Salem 
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The Model Cities Program is a new and fascinating program. 

Many officials in city government have commented that the Model Ci- 
ties director has the toughest job in the community. Many have 
said that it is an impossible job. It is not impossible, because 
if it is, then the problems facing the disadvantaged individuals 
have no solutions whatsoever. 

Legislative mandate requires that the Model Cities Program 
must solicit citizen participation. One of the biggest problems 
today is the "credibility gap" that exists between the average citi- 
zen and the average so-called disadvantaged person. From the begin- 
ning, certain elements of the disadvantaged groups have been system- 
atically excluded. No one gives much thought co the possibility 
that the consumers of services, whether they be rich or poor and 
disadvantaged, need to participate in and be a part of the planning 
process for whatever is done. 

Citizen participation can be interpreted several ways. It can 
be said that when people in the community are employed, they are 
participating. If people in the community are surveyed for their 
ideas and opinions, the survey is a type of participation. If pub- 
lic officials publicize the government programs, that involves a 
type of participation. However, these kinds of citizen involvement 
are not enough. 

Nearly 200 years ago a Declaration of Independence was written 
that was supposedly applicable to all men. Since that time most of 
us have given only lip service to that set of ideals. 

Despite the fact that the Constitution has not been practiced 
in my behalf, I am a constitutionalist. What makes this country 
what it is anywhere in the world is the things we discuss and do. 
What makes us less believable even at home is what we practice in 
contradiction of basic principles. 
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Some progress has been made in some cities in North Carolina 
toward treating the minority groups as equals. How or why is such 
progress made in certain cities? In some cities there has been 
better communication than in other cities. Bigger bricks, larger 
Molotov cocktails, more broken windows, and other such disturbances 
appear to lead to some progress. Th'a miracle of miracles is that 
progress has been made under these conditions. 

As a group of public officials with or without tremendous pow- 
er, we are among those who could do the things that need to be done. 
If we really examine the situation, we can influence things rather 
creditably if not remarkably. What this whole exercise has been 
all about is to try to provide a positive alternative. Those cities 
that have made some progress to date should serve as models. Their 
experience should provide a more positive approach to making still 
more progress in hiring the disadvantaged. 

The key word in improvement is power. Until there is a con- 
certed effort, not necessarily just by the blacks but by whites ar 
well, until power is generated fc hat can and will change things, the 
institutionalized discrimination fostered in this country will re- 
main for many, many years. Unless we decide to use that power the 
system will never be changed and the government, through a wide 
range of programs, is trying to get at this problem of institution- 
alized discrimination. The disadvantaged view such things as rules, 
regulations, state statutes, and ordinances as institutionalized 
forms of discrimination. The way in which the formal aspects are 
used depends on whether the person is in or out. Almost all per- 
sonnel practices in public and private situations are designed to 
exclude. The need is to reverse that process now, not just because 
it is a good thing and makes a prettier picture, but also because 
the need is to preserve the whole structure of this country in keep- 
ing with the promise this country made to itself in 1776 . 

One could cite thousands of situations where arbitrary rules 
denied individuals employment opportunities. Any disadvantaged 
person can recount instances in which we should long ago have abol- 
ished unreasonable restrictions that amount to hypocritical, ridi- 
culous situations. . Yet we expect these people to respond with gra- 
titude and patience. 

As a constitutionalist, I believe that I am innocent until I 
am proved guilty. The system tells me I am guilty until I am 
proved white. There is a disadvantage in being black in the verti- 
cal sense as well as in the horizontal sense. The business of real 
integration in both senses needs attention. Median income in this 
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country for whites with a high school diploma is still higher than 
the median income of blacks with college degrees or better. There 
is more concern, when we talk about job qualifications, about com- 
patibility and group pressures than about work performance and abil- 
ity to get the job done. 

One of the interesting breakthroughs in the last twenty years, 
and a meager one at that, is in the area of technology for blacks. 

We have had some personal experience in this area, and one of the 
things that the white management has found out when they started 
letting blacks work in laboratories and as technicians is that the 
equipment and the chemicals are unaffected by the color of the hand 
that works with them. The problem all along has been with people. 
Some astonished persons may come up and say in effect, "You know 
something, I've been in this business for many years, and I've never 
seen one of you doing this kind of work." 

Most black persons by many white people's standards are myths. 
They do not exist. Yet they have existed for generations, not be- 
cause of the system but in spite of it. The lack of imagination 
and the lack of ability to grapple with this relatively simple prob- 
lem and the inability of us as a group or as a country to under- 
stand our own personal difficulties with this problem are amazing. 

No company in the world has a major problem integrating highly com- 
plex computer systems into their company process where necessary. 

But company officials simply sit and freeze when somebody says 
something about integretion of black folks. Yet the same process 
of orientation, preparation, indoctrination, learning, training, 
and education is involved. It seems almost incredible that the most 
complex organism in the world, the human being, who yet is quite 
simple, has such difficulties in living as an integrated, equal 
society. 

If such a thing as equal opportunity exists and if every man, 
woman, and child in this country has the inherent right to equality, 
then all that prevails is a simple, discouraging word— racism. 



The New Careers Program 



ALBERT C. CAPLHART, JR. 

Dire ctor, New Careers Program 
Operation Breakthrough 
Durham 

In North Carolina there are eleven New Careers programs serv- 
ing more than 40 counties and having a combined annual training 
cap '.city of 700 trainees. Nationally, this means that North Caror 
lina has the greatest number of New Careers programs and the second 
largest training slot allotment. The Department of Labor is pump- 
ing more than $3,000,000 a year into this state for the training of 
New Careerists. 

New Careers programs are local programs with flexibility to 
work with both state and local agencies for the development of training 
that will produce trainees with the skills and abilities to perform 
the needed new jobs within state agencies. The training flexibility 
and capacity of New Careers programs can be shewn from the exper- 
ience in Durham. During its first year of operation, over half of 
its 100 trainees did not have their high school diploma or equiva- 
lency certificate; the average functional level of this group of 
trainees was seventh grade. After nine months of New Careers train- 
ing, 90 per cent of those trainees had earned their high school 
diploma or equivalency. Through an arrangement with North Carolina 
Central University, 41 Durham New Careerists were accepted as spe- 
cial students, with the understanding that if they completed twelve 
semester hours with a C average or better, they would be automatic- 
ally considered to have met the entrance requirement of the univer- 
sity and would be able to use the course work toward a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. 

The approach that the New Careers concept suggests is based on 
a redesigning of the way work is done, not a lowering of quality of 
work performance. The redesigning of work must also be accompanied 
by built-in training for upgrade. This training insures that the 
worker can maximize himself and thereby increase the contribution 
he can make in the work situation. The New Careers approach is a 
blending in the work situation of skill training and education. 
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This sort of system does not deny the entrance into the working 
situation through the traditional means of education, but it does 
make it possible for those who could not afford the luxury of con- 
tinued education also to move up. 

An example of work redesigning can be taken from the Durham 
New Careers staffing pattern. Originally there were ten profession- 
als, but by redesigning the way work was to be done, there are now 
six professionals and six paraprofessionals . The program's over-all 
personnel costs are 10 per cent less than they were two years ago, 
and productivity has increased by 20 per cent, if that can be meas- 
ured by the number of persons who are trained within a year's time. 
In spite of the apparent contribution New Careers can make, the 
frustration in development is in convincing the state government to 
take advantage of the New Careers resources available in the state. 
The New Careers concept requires a commitment on the part of the 
participating user agency to establish a new type of staffing pat- 
tern that accepts the use of paraprofessionals. Because the New Ca- 
reers programs are local programs seeking to develop the New Careers 
concept with local human service agencies, they must deal with the 
local branch of the state agency. The New Careers director, in his 
effort to develop New Careers training opportunity, is usually given 
the run-around by the director of the local agency, who says, "I 
don't have the authority to initiate any new positions or different 
kinds of services. The State Department of personnel does that sort 
of thing." The New Careers director then has to look for the "fat 
cat," whom he must convince that the New Careers system is a more 
efficient and economical way of getting work done in a human service 
agency. Turning to the State Department of Personnel, he is told 
that they only provide personnel services for state agencies and 
consequently do not initiate new positions but respond to requests 
from local agencies. 

There was once established a new category of worker which re- 
quired only a minimum of three years of previous work experience or 
three years of post-secondary education. One local agency had 14 of 
these new positions assigned to it. The local New Careers director 
suggested a coupling of this new job category and New Careers train- 
ing capacity to the director of the local agency. He was informed 
that several of the positions were already filled: the agency had 

hired college graduates who were interested in becoming case work- 
ers, and when a case worker left, the agency would have a ready 
replacement. This new position, which had been intended for a dis- 
advantaged person to establish better communications between the 
clients and the agency, had been converted to a holding-ground for 
potential case workers. 

Another example of the State Department of Personnel's attempt 
to open entry-level employment to the disadvantaged was the 
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examinations of oral interview boards rather than relying on written 
examinations. When the Work Incentive Program (WIN) was established 
in one community, there was an oral board to select a person for the 
position of coach. In this instance the coach was essentially a 
training position for a person from the poor community which the WIN 
program was established to serve. This coach was to help bridge the 
communication gap that exists between the deliverer of services and 
the recipients. The use of the oral board had screened out most of 
the poor people. The person who got the job was black, her husband 
had a nice job, and she had a nice car. The money she is earning 
because she was looking for something to do should be going to one 
of the people from the poor community who needs the money to put 
bread on the table and not a boat in the garage. 

Where is the power? Who has the responsibility for tie estab- 
lishment of new categories of workers? Why is there not a coordi- 
nated effort between the personnel agency and the administrative 
agencies? How long can this abuse continue? How can we be talking 
about equity and justice in employment when we refuse to design our 
employment situations without opportunity for those who need it 
most? 
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Our workshop discussion group had personnel directors from 
several of the hospitals associated with the State Department of 
Mental Health. This group expressed creativity, imagination, and a 
willingness to "stretch and bend" the personnel regulations in order 
to get their work done. It is obvious that when we are all together 
we have this momentary inspiration about the creative role of per- 
sonnel and its effects on the whole question of employment of the 
disadvantaged, but the daily humdrum of the work seems to dissipate 
all of our good intentions. 

Let us explore the ramifications of what could happen if a per- 
sonnel director decided to do something about the disadvantaged and 
their need for employment. He has more power than he is usually 
willing to use or assert. Some would want to call it influence. 
Whatever it is called, it is the ability to help bring about change. 

The personnel director is not alone. in all of the institu- 
tions and agencies in which New Careers have been developed, people 
in positions of authority only need to be approached and given the 
opportunity to lend their support. The state is virtually covered 
with community action agencies that would be eager to aid in any 
effort to employ the disadvantaged. New Careers programs are nat- 
ural allies to such efforts and have developed expertise in train- 
ing the disadvantaged. 
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The personnel director could form a career development advi- 
sory board for his agency with input from administration, personnel 
services, the community, and New Careers. This board could then 
look at the existing staffing pattern, agency goals, and personnel 
regulations with an eye toward an employee development program based 
on the career development model* The board could then make sugges- 
tions about entry-1 vel employment, training, and upgrade. 

The resource available through the Department of Labor's New 
Careers programs could then be tapped during the initial phase-in 
of the program. The high risk of the initial phase is minimized by 
New Career's capacity for training and financial support. 

The effects of New Careers can be shown from one program. Af- 
ter the first year of business, 35 women who had been welfare reci- 
pients are now productive taxpayers. The new jobs gained from one 
year of New Careers training increased the average family income of 
the program's 100 former trainees by $1,700. 

The New Careers concept is not really new. It does pull to- 
gether in a unique way many of the concepts that we all know and 
sets them in a training frame related to work that has been rede- 
signed. To develop a New Careers design on a statewide basis will 
require a lot of hard work and planning. It will require the effec- 
tive blending of resources that have heretofore viewed themselves a 
as separate but cooperative entities. Because of the magnitude of 
the effort and its repercussions, it would appear that the Governor 
would want to call a conference for career development. The state 
as the employer can set an example for career development. The re- 
sources are here. The question is when will the state respond! 
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The Concentrated Employment 

Program 

HOYLE MARTIN 

Executive Director 
Concentrated Employment Program 
Charlotte 

The term "disadvantaged" can be applied to many kinds of people. 
A disadvantaged person is any black American, educated or uneducated. 
He is any American with less than a high school education. She is 
any American with a child out of wedlock. He is any American who 
is an alcoholic, and he is any American who does not conform to the 
norms and values of our middle- class society. But the largest group 
of disadvantaged people are black. It is generally of them, that we 
think when we talk about job opportunities for the disadvantaged, 
and one difficulty that we face in coping with this problem is that 
we are starting at the wrong end of the road. 

In the end, the only way to get the ghetto hard-core disadvan- 
taged person into the mainstream of society will be to improve hi.<= 
educational opportunity and work experience. A woman from a low 
socioeconomic level cannot get a reasonably good position if she 
uses very poor English, has a child out of wedlock, or perhaps is 
emotionally immature. She cannot work in an office and be expected 
to do a competent job if such problems exist. Even when the disad- 
vantaged are educated, they must adopt middle-class values and hab- 
its in order to get along with other people with whom they work. 

The point is, to employ disadvantaged persons in an office, they 
must be trained in the mannerisms and behavior patterns necessary 
for that work situation. The trained black has a better prospect of 
getting a good job than the untrained. However, poverty studies 
show that education itself still does not make much difference in 
providing more and better job opportunities, especially for black 
people. Host public agencies still do not hire minority people ex- 
cept in the most low-level, low-paying, low-status jobs. 

Those who are concerned about employing minority people are 
concerned because the labors of minority groups, just like others, 
are vital to the continued movement of the nation* s economy, and 
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because disadvantaged people need jobs with meaning. They need to 
know that they are doing something worthwhile and making a neces- 
sary contribution. 

This is where public agencies have often f ailec . Many local 
governments have large numbers of "disadvantaged" employees. One 
city in North Carolina boasted about the number and percentage of 
minority group employees that it had. Yet the statistics showed 
that all of these employees were either garbage collectors or jan- 
itors. Furthermore j this city had no scholarship funds or in- 
service training that such workers might use as a steppingstone 
toward a better job. 

The right end of the road to start in dealing with the problem 
of job opportunities for the disadvantaged is not in theory or in 
red tape, but with the disadvantaged themselves. This is the pur- 
pose of the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) - 7 a federally 
funded agency designed to recruit, train, and motivate disadvantaged 
people and find jobL; for them. 

CEP has found that the people most successful in going out in- 
to the community and convincing the unemployed and unmotivated that 
there is a job opportunity for them are those who have themselves 
been convinced that they can and will be employed in meaningful 
jobs. This reality of employment prospects has been the result of 
the Concentrated Employment Program’s philosophy and policy of em- 
ploying disadvantaged people in 50 per cent or more of its agency 
jobs. This effort is helped by the exclusion of traditional writ- 
ten examinations and "no police record" as conditions of employment. 

Unfortunately, tnis policy that allows disadvantaged people to 
be "screened in" to jobs in our agency — and we hope eventually into 
private industry — is being threatened by new Department of Labor 
policies that, will to some extent return us to the restrictions in 
employment imposed by the state merit system. Under the Department 
of Labor’s Manpower Administrative Order 14-69, many of those em- 
ployed by the CEP administration must become employees of the North 
Carolina Employment Service — under contract to provide certain man- 
power services for the Concentrated Employment Program. But the 
hitch is that the state merit system requires that the North Caro- 
lina Employment Service employ all personnel based on scores from 
the traditional merit examination, an examination that is cultural- 
ly biased to the detriment of low-income disadvantaged persons so 
examined. Furthermore, a certain educational level is required 
even to be eligible to take certain tests in the merit system. 



The Employment Service has made some attempt to rectify this 
situation by employing six CEP-ES "job coaches" via the oral 
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examination route, which is an important beginning to bring about 
needed change in a state agency’s selection of personnel. Yet the 
lack of actual employment opportunities and the red tape in pursu- 
ing what opportunities do exist in the traditional public agencies 
are disturbing. This matter of the relationship of the Concentra- 
ted Employment Program and the Employment Service with the Depart- 
ment of Labor is a good example. Under the new policies of DOL 
MAO i4-69, CEP is required to transfer some of its employees to 
its major contractor, the Employment Service, because certain job 
functions are now the responsibility of that agency. As a result, 
some CEP employees will be required to pass a written examination; 
if employed, they will be placed in probationary employment and in 
some cases take a salary zut. These are people who have worked 
satisfactorily for a year or more in the job for the same program. 
What sense does it make to penalize them because of a bit of ad- 
ministrative rrd tape? (The Employment Service points out that 
these disadvantages are offset by the fact that such employees 
gain permanent employment with a long-established agency, which 
CEP is not.) The CEP recruiters and other subprofessional employ- 
ees affected by the new policy are also discouraged because of the 
restrictive fect'-.res of the traditional merit examination system. 
When jobs are oocained, even via the oral examination route, pro- 
motion possibilities are often limited. 

In sum, the current merit system policies of North Carolina 
as related to the Employment Service’s involvement in t v ’^ Charlotte* 
CEP is having the effect of denying employment opportunities even 
for people who have performed well in the same occupational area 
over the past year. The point is that "the system" discourages 
the very kind of people that CEP is suppose to motivate and "screen 
in" to jobs. The paradox of all this is that the CEP concept calls 
in part for getting employers to reduce, change, or eliminate the 
current system of written examinations as a condition of employ- 
ment. Yet the Employment Service, the CEP contractor responsible 
for getting employers to change their policies, finds it impossible 
to change its own policies. 

The merit system examination procedure and the examinations 
themselves are designed by and for middle-class people who have 
little understanding and often little concern for disadvantaged 
people. This applies equally well for both the well-educated and 
the uneducated minority. The consideration of a minority group 
person for meaningful employment too often involves the color of 
his skin, the contour of his nose, the texture of his hair, and 
the thickness of his lips. These are considerations that far too 
often override whether he can or cannot perform the tasks of the 
position applied for. Employers who lack the guts to hire purely 
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on the basis of ability, training, and experience use the excuse 
that they are concerned ab^ut employee (white) reaction or customer 
reaction if a black or an Indian is given a key position in 
their 'inn or agency, especially if that position involves super- 
vising white people. It is not too hard to understand why some em- 
ployers respond this way. There is evidence that employers who 
have hired without prejudice have had their business or agency ef- 
forts hurt by bigots and racists in our society. 

How, then, can the disadvantaged person be motivated? How can 
he get a fair chance at securing a decent job? In some cases posi- 
tions are created to appease a segment of the community by hiring a 
minority group member for a "nothing" type of job. This kind of ef- 
fort is aimed at giving the illusion that others of that group may 
aspire to meaningful jobs. The minority group in question recog- 
nizes such tactics and is not fooled about their meaning. Their 
awareness or white society’s attitude toward employment opportuni- 
ties for minorities makes it even more difficult to convince uned- 
ucated, unskilled, and unmotivated people that they can get a good 
job. How can the black school teacher be expected to motivate the 
black youngster to believe that he will get a desirable job if ade- 
quate education is gained when the price that blacks pay in the 
quest for integrated quality education may be that the teacher her- 
self loses her job? 

What is your agency doing to hire disadvantaged people Has 
a disadvantaged person been employed in your personnel office? 

This would be an important first step. Our need is to begin with 
the employment of the educated disadvantaged person. The majority 
group (white) will be able to communicate and carry on dialogue 
with the educated minority person because, in spite of racial dif- 
ferences, their values, intelligence, interest, and abilities will 
be similar. If the educated whites and blacks cannot work together 
in a harmonious way, the uneducated who lack motivation will not 
have any hope of being employed by your agency in any position. 

When one talks about the disadvantaged, uneducated, and unmoci- 
vated, one is referring to the black man who said, "The first time 
in my life I felt like a man was when I was burning down that store." 
This person had never felt like a man before because he had contin- 
ually been denied the most important symbol of manhood— a job. As 
Paul Jacobs has written, "Work, a job, an occupation, a profession, 
are central to American conceptions of masculinity; it is true for 
the whites in America as it is for Negroes and other minorities." 

To understand the feelings of the man who desires to "burn down the 
store," the white personnel management people of our public agen- 
cies must reach across the socioeconomic-psychological subculture 
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line as well as the racial lines. Reaching across these lines of 
understanding will be considerably easier if you start with the 
educated black or other minority group member because you can be- 
gin with much more in common at the outset. 

To-be sincere about giving disadvantaged people jobs in city, 
county, state, and federal government means opening up the top. To 
do otherwise is to give minorities more of the s?,me kinds of low- 
status jobs that they have received in the past with no hope of 
climbing. The simple act of placing minority people in your per- 
sonnel office will in itself attract others seeking employment. 

In conclusion, in the words of C. Virgil Martin, President of 
Carson, Pirie, Scott Company of Chicago, Illinois: 

We must stop thinking of the Negro, the drop-ou^, the unem- 
ployed, and the unemployable as nameless statistics. They 
are potential wage earners, taxpayers, customers and a rich 
source of energy, innovation, and ‘contribution to our com- 
munities. To write them off as ’’hopeless” or content our- 
selves with ’’paying off” with welfare subsistence would be 
folly — it would be to cheat ourselves of their potential 
contributions. 

This statement expresses well the kind of thinking that public 
agency personnel managers and society in general must adopt if we 
are to create the environmental conditions necessary to motivate 
the human resources that could increase our nation’s gross national 
product by as much as $14 billion per year. 
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The Concept 
of a Career Ladder 

JAMES L. MONCRIEF 

Director of Career Programs 
North Carolina State 
Department of Mental Health . 

About a year and a half ago two factors came together that re- 
suited in a unique career ladder concept within North Carolina's 
Department of Mental Health. One of these is the enormous expan- 
sion of mental health serv?.ces in recent years which has magnified 
the already acute shortage of personnel. Everyone has recognized 
that many of the time-consuming tasks being performed by profes- 
sional workers could be performed by qualified people with less ed- 
ucational background, but this category of employee is also limited. 
At the same time, the Department became aware that the attendants 
in state mental hospitals felt that not enough was being done to 
provide for their upgrading. (These turned out to be rather re- 
markable people, and we will say more about them later.) As a re- 
sult of these two elements — a ner.d for trained people and people 
who wanted to be trained — the Department of Mental Health has ar- 
ranged with institutions of higher education within the state to 
establish a career ladder training program that will involve all 
levels of manpower from the attendant trainee to the graduate stu- 
dent* 



The first step in building the program will be to do a pre- 
liminary functional job description of subprofessional entry-level 
positions and a detailed job description of all mental health em- 
ployees, plus comprehensive analysis of the needs of subprofession- 
al personnel; the mental health personnel system and the state per- 
sonnel system programs, policies, and practices; education and 
training resources, staff, faculty > and curricula; education and 
training problems of educators; and recruitment problems within 
existing state programs. For this purpose, a survey is being made 
of 100 attendants at each of four hospitals. 

Before job descriptions can be redefined and a statewide edu- 
cational program instituted, a functional job analysis of the sys- 
tem must be completed. The job analysis will be conducted through 
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interviews with the subprofessional employee in his working envi- 
ronment. The supervisor, unit nurse, psychologist, social worker, 
psychiatrist, and a representative from the administration will be 
interviewed, in addition to the subprofessional personnel. Sample 
questions include: What jobs are being carried out by the attend- 

ant? Should he be doing these tasks? Does he need additional 
training? If , what type? Should he be working at other tasks 
and should he perform tasks he is currently carrying out? An im- 
portant part of this interview is a request for recommendations on 
how this person should be prepared for his job. 

The survey is organized along various major task areas: phys- 

ical care of patient, care of the ward, transporting and transfer- 
ring patients, medical care of patients, making reports, observing 
patients, controlling patients, and working with other staff. Each 
task is grouped into a number of component parts; for example, phys- 
ical (nonmedical) care of the patient — routine bath: undressing 

patients; transferring to bathrooms/wheelchairs; lifting; carrying 
patients; restraining; preparation of water — temperature and amount; 
placement of patient; washing patient; use of deodorants and dis- 
infectants; checking for sores, skin conditions, blood; drying pa- 
tient; issuing clothes; dressing patient, and so forth. 

There will be a number of basic items brought out on each of 
the component parts under the major task of "physical care of the 
patient": purpose and consequence, instruction, standards, time, 

and skills and knowledge. The staff meets with the attendants in 
groups of eight to ten, with three interviewers working with the 
attendants in a group and as individuals. Representation was based 
on shifts — -evening, day, and night — and cross-references were 
deliberate in order to have a breakdown on age, sex, race, longev- 
ity as an aide-attendant, length of time in other positions, and 
educational stratification. Each part is integrated to provide a 
comprehensive sample of the various types of employees in the aide- 
attendant classification. 

The tasks were pulled together into a task-cluster description 
summarizing the 200 responses in the pilot survey, which was done 
at Dix and Cherry hospitals. There will be 400 responses from the 
over-all survey for the. statewide study. 

The attendant interviews are recorded on a form. Four other 
forms are being used which cover: the task-cluster description, 

the job task summary, the level of effort, and the decision-making 
and types of choice. A criterion sheet is given the attendant for 
his use in rating the decision-making opportunities, time required 
for the task, difficulty of the task, and importance and satisfac- 
tion of completing the task. In answering these questions, the 
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attendant has an opportunity to express himself completely and free- 
ly. It is emphasized that these sheets should be returned unsigned 
and that the interviews are confidential. Thus, the attendants are 
openly expressing themselves. 

When the over-all task clusters at each institution are com- 
plete, a ser.ies of conferences will be scheduled to disct >s the re- 
sults of the composite interviews. The conference group will be 
composed of one representative from each discipline within the hos- 
pital and three from the aide“attendant group. From this confer- 
ence should come the factoring of the basic job descriptions into 
which the aide attendant can be fitted at a new level with built-in 
advancement possibilities. There will be approximately five steps 
in the new classification of the mental health assistant, which is 
how the attendant will be designated under the new system. 

Some of the general responses to the interviews are of special 
interest. The attendants are not greatly concerned 3 at least ver- 
bally, with salary at this point. The major complaint is that there 
is no chief aide-attendant with whom they can discuss problems. Even 
the U.S. Army recognized this necessity during the early phases of 
the Vietnam War by appointing a top enlisted man to an office in 
the Pentagon. The aides do not want a nurse nor anyone who is now 
in the hierarchical structure of the hospital for consultation pur- 
poses. Currently, they must go to a professional person to venti- 
late their opinions and discuss their problems, and they feel their 
views are being short-circuited. Their problems are personal, mar- 
ital, and financial, and they would like someone who is independant 
of the power structure to discuss these with. This is one product 
of the survey, and the recommendation is that the request be honored 
and an effort made in this direction. 

The survey detected that the attendants have a strong sense of 
group identity. This is a large and potentially powerful group 
( 3,652 out of 7,631 Department of Mental Health employees). How- 
ever, they do not realize this fact. They have a deep dedication 
to patient cafe, which somewhat surprised us; they are concerned 
about possibly hurting the patient and want additional knowledge to 
provide better care for their patients. 

This is a genuine desire for more education and training. One 
aide told about being in charge of the admitting ward and having 
less than a week’s experience when five deputy sheriffs brought a 
patient in for admission. His account: "These five deputies came 

in with a patient in handcuffs. They had blackjacks and pistols on 
their hips, and this guy had beaten hell out of four of them. They 
took the handcuffs off, pushed. him into the room, and said, 'Here 
he is, he's yours.' Now what am I going to do! I don't have any- 
thing in here with me but my hands and these five burly men pushed 



this guy in and said, 'Here he is, he's yours.'" 

When asked how he reacted to this, ha said, "I looked at him, 
he looked at me, I looked at him, he looked at me, and I said, 'Ah, 
sir, would you like to get up and go downstairs? ' and the man did." 

Another attendant said that when you are standing in front of 
a patient who is 6'2" — 215 pounds, holding a chair in his hand and 
you are alone, there "ain't no time for no therapeutic group con- 
ferences." 



These are self-taught reactions to an employment situation 
which these people have developed into learning experiences by them- 
selves, yet they are concerned about hurting the patient! And we 
ask if these people would take an educational program! They would; 
they want to know more. 

Three major areas have emerged from this survey; however, final 
judgment must- not be made until complete verifications have been 
made. Discrimination based on racial characteristics is present, 
but in the area of rule— breaking and not so much in prestige or 
privilege-granting. It is felt, and this has been documented on a 
provisional basis, that rule-breaking is d-alt with more harshly 
for the black aide than for the white aide. When the employees are 
on the same personnel level, the black aid- is given tasks to which 
the white aide is not assigned. 

The second major area of concern is communications. Until a 
few months ago, the attendants felt that communications were quite 
poor. This is improving, but at a price. Inconsistency in policy 
from unit to unit becomes especially observable at the aide repre- 
sentative meetings, with their new opportunities for exchange of 
ideas and concepts, and dissatisfaction will be a problem until the 
application of policies is consistent. The Department of Mental 
Health received a vote of confidence from the attendants because it 
is attempting to establish better communications. 

To use a hip phrase, the aides are "turned on." They strongly 
support programs for their upgrading. They are beginning to develop 
an identity with the Department of Mental Health through the survey 
project, for they feel that something concrete is now being done for 
them. They are interested not only in the survey, but also in what 
comes out of it in terms of results. They are "turned on"; there- 
fore, we must respond or they may resort \:o strikes and other meas- 
ures to vent their frustrations. 

The training program that has been devised to meet these needs 
has several phases: 
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I. The training educational thrust during this period will be 
structured around courses taken from junior college and technical 
school curricula. Th.=se will cover the general education field, but 
the type of course offered will be determined by the specialized 
need of the particular institutions and its personnel. The aim is 
to increase occupational competence. However, the courses will 
carry collegiate credit and will be applicable toward an associate 
degree, thus giving the aide-attendant a mechanism to move up. 

II. The second phase of the program will permit the attendant 
who has the initiative to enroll in the regular associate degree 
program of the community college. Simultaneously, the graduates 
from the two-year mental health curricula will be brought into the 
system. The educational activities will be conducted at the local 
mental health institution. As he achieves intermediate plateaus, 
the employee will be eligible for job reclassification and should 
receive salary benefits, and when he finishes this level of train- 
ing, he can move into phase III. 

III. Graduates of associate degree programs in mental health 
and transfer students from related programs can pursue the bacca- 
laureate level of training with phase III of the career ladder pro- 
gram. Students will receive full credit for previous work toward a 
degree in mental health. The program of study will give the student 
an opportunity for professional advancement through a recognized 
academic program that fosters both greater applied skills and high- 
er command of theory. Graduates completing this training phase will, 
have an opportunity to enter phase IV. 

IV. Advanced training in the field of mental health is needed 
to provide a new reservoir of graduate manpower recruited from with- 
in the mental health ranks. Many of the people who undertake grad- 
uate training in this area will have moved up the career ladder 
from the attendant level through an associate degree, baccalaureate, 
and into a masters degree program. Full acceptance of credits 
earned through this progression will be guaranteed, and opportunity 
for part-time employment while working for the degree should be af- 
forded. 

The representatives of the Department of Mental Health must 
ask some basic questions about our nonprofessional employees: 

(1) From what source will funds be derived for salary increases for 
the aide who qualifies for a higher position? 

(2) As he finishes each educational step, what positions will be 
available for the attendant to move into? 
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(3) How will the unit be covered while the attendant is in class? 

(4) Do you mind losing some of your better attendants when they 
complete their education, for many will receive offers of high- 
er-paying positions? 

(5) What steps are you as a chief administrative officer taking to 
assure the acceptance of this person by your professional staff? 

These are questions the staff must come to grips with and resolve 
locally and statewide if a program like this is to succeed. 

The Division of Community Colleges of the North Carolina Board 
of Education, the individual community colleges, the technical 
schools, the Board of Higher Education, and the individual senior 
colleges and universities have been contacted and have agreed to 
participate in this educational venture. The State Personnel De- 
partment is involved in the planning and has been apprised of each 
activity in the job analysis, and representatives from that depart- 
ment will participate in the conference covering the program of job 
analysis. 

The career ladder program provides a twofold benefit for the 
North Carolina Department of Mental Health and the nation. It is a 
means of meeting employee demands currently being articulated 
through protest and passive-resistance campaigns, for it provides 
an avenue for advancement and financial rewards, and it restores to 
the individual, through his work status, his sense of dignity and 
worth. It will also provide for the rapid delivery of high-quality 
health care to the patient, for he is receiving competent care from 
someone who is trained as a "people worker" and not from a stop-gap 
employee thrown into the system to fill critical personnel needs on 
an ad hoc basis. 



Some Observations on 
Personnel Ideas and Practices 

JEAN COUTURIER 

Executive Director 
National Civil Service League 
Washington, I). C. 

The dialogue in the small-group discussions during the work- 
shop on "Public Personnel Management and the Disadvantaged" centered 
on several major areas. One dealt with the whole problem of the 
"lcck-out" of the disadvantaged in the public service. The discus- 
sion here concentrated on what can be done in adjusting and amelior- 
ating the personnel system. Job analysis, position reclassifica- 
tion, or restructuring of positions — depending upon where ona stands 
in the generation gap — was analyzed. Obviously different words are 
used to mean the same thing. 

A second area of discussion related to the changing of job re- 
quirements. There were differing views as to whether personnel 
standards should be lowered or whether the need is to make the 
standards more rational and realistic. 

Outreach measures in recruiting the disadvantaged were also 
mentioned. Whether public employers should reach into the local 
communities — using the churches and administering tests in the com- 
munities and other means of mobile recruiting — was argued. Still 
other areas of concern dealt with the selection process, education- 
al requirements, and the testing program. Whether written tests 
are valid or invalid and whether performance tests are more mean- 
ingful were areas of concern. The use of a probationary period as 
a form of testing and the training period as a form of job quali- 
fication were other considerations. 

The discussion dealing with training and job development seemed 
to assume incompetence on the part of the poor. However, the 
fairly extensive studies of this nature by the National Civil Ser- 
vice League reveal some significant facts. First, one of the fund- 
amental problems is underemployment. This means that the concern 
in part should be about people who are employed and employable. 

There are, of course, hard-core unemployables who need special kinds 
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of training, but giving people with ability the opportunity to use 
it is the critical issue. 

A second finding of the National League studies is that the 
educational level in the ghetto is the same as in the society at 
large. In other words, a twelfth- grade education is the average 
level of education in the American ghetto. 

Another fact concerns education vis-a-vis pay in particular 
places. Evidence seems to be that a year of high school education 
adds about $1.50 a week to the paycheck of a worker in the ghetto. 
For the worker who lives elsewhere, some $22.00 a week is added to 
the weekly earnings for the same level of education. In seven out 
of ten ghettos, one year of college adds nothing to the paycheck of 
the person who lives there. If education has no economic value, 
how are the young people from the disadvantaged group going to be 
motivated to remain in school? Some of the youngsters may conclude, 
"I'd better get out in the street now and get what I can while I 
can, however I can." 

Another topic of broad discussion in the small-grc jp sessions 
dealt with systematic change. The studies tend to reinforce some 
of our preconceptions. The assumption is that there would be lit- 
tle need for drastic changes in the civil service and merit system 
laws throughout the United States. This assumption has not been 
documented, however. Almost uniformly the consensus in small-group 
discussions is that there is no need for change in the law itself. 
More important, there is a need for change in attitudes. There is 
not even a need for change in the detailed civil service regulations 
or major changes in stated personnel policies. In this connection, 
the discussion deals with training, job requirements, job restruc- 
turing, reclassification of positions, and recruitment outreach. 

In point of fact, some areas of personnel regulation probably do 
need some attention. 

Still another barrier is the concept of the rule of one or the 
rule of three. In most jurisdictions the rule of five is used. 

Newly recruited employees must be taken from near the top of the 
list. More recent proposals involve a pass-fail or qualified and 
highly qualified categories, so that people are not rated by minor 
decimal points. 

Another issue in terms of systematic change is the problem of 
lateral entry. This policy is seldom discussed when the interest 
is mostly about lower-level jobs. Yet lateral entry deserves care- 
ful consideration. Closed systems that prohibit entry from outside 
the system at anything but the lower levels should be opened up. 
Also, the concept of the closed promotional system prevails in most 
of our civil service systems. The policy is that promotional 
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opportunities are reserved for insiders. Opportunities to move from 
one agency to another — to "transfuse talent" — should also be avail- 
able. In many public jurisdictions, the employee is locked into a 
closed system. He cannot move to another agency within his govern- 
ment . 



In summary, the small groups discussed a wide range of barriers 
relating to the employment of the disadvantaged. In some instances 
the artificial barriers can be changed without additional funds, 
without major changes in laws and regulations, and without drastic 
changes in policy statements, A most important need is for public 
employers to accept the need to recruit and train disadvantaged 
people for government positions. The challenge is to enlarge job 
opportunities for the disadvantaged in government without lowering 
necessary job standards. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENT, an integral part of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, is devoted to training and research 
in the fields of state and local government. 

Since 1931 the Institute has been conducting schools and short 
courses for city, county, and state officials. Through guidebooks, 
special bulletins, and a monthly magazine, the research findings of 
the Institute are made available to thousands of other officials 
throughout the state. 

The Legislative Service of the Institute records daily the 
activities of the North Carolina General Assembly while it is in 
session, both for members of the General Assembly and for other 
state and local officials who need to follow the course of legisla- 
tive events. 

Over the years the Institute has served as the research agency 
for many study commissions of the state and local governments. 
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